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CHAPTER L 

THE SECOND HEGIRA OP MARY. 

" The pilgrim cranes are moving to their south, 
The clouds are herded pale and moving slow; 
One flower is withered in the warm wind's mouth, 
Whereby the gentle waters always flow." 

*' The time seems lamentably long to her ; she stands 
at the window and watches the douds roll away over the 
old town walls. ' Were I a bird !' so runs her song." 

Haywabd's Tra/iieloHon of " FavM" 

The editor of the Hen-Roost was graciously 
pleased to approve of James's first essay iu 
the art of reviewing. James certainly 
took immense pains about it, and this 
labour, coupled with a certain freshness 
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of style which a young hand generally 
has, compensated for some clumsiness of 
diction, and the rather too idiomatic in- 
volutions of a first attempt. Lotus told 
him, laughingly, that he wrote villainously 
rough English, but that the sparkle and 
recklessness of a new pen was invaluable 
among the more polished but jaded pro- 
ductions of the thorough-paced hacks on 
the Hen-Boost. So James in due time 
received, with the editorial compliments,' 
another and another small book, and 
managed, after a week or two, to get 
almost a living out of this butchery of 
budding reputations, with trenching very 
little upon the Squire's donation of fifty 
pounds. He did not cease, however, 
looking out from day to day for some 
more permanent, if not more worthy, 
calling than this weekly immolation of 
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THE SECOND HEGIRA OF MARY. 3 

small, twittering, literary sparrows. The 
lodgings in Portlock Street suited him, 
besides, extremely well. Tapscott soon 
got into his ways, and James was punctual, 
and easily satisfied. 

At Leece Court, where all was hugger- 
mugger, and there was no fixed hour for 
anything, an immense deal of James's 
time was cut up by the uncertainty of the 
hours, and engagements of other people. 
In London he could divide his day with 
a special view to his writing, and an 
abundance of time was the result. The 
only drawback was that his solitude 
pressed upon him rather heavily in his 
leisure hours, and at times this isolation 
seemed even harder to bear than the per- 
petual bickerings and discords of Leece 
Court. Then he was unhappy and anxious 
about Mary still, and he at times tormented 
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himself greatly by minute retrospects of 
each event of their acquaintance, and by 
thinking out how he might have acted with 
greater wisdom or more real consideration 
at such and such a meeting. 

With the redoubtable Mrs. Flim he had 
never yet been favoured with an interview, 
and, in truth, he had not sought one much. 

Like other great myths, he feared that 
much of Mrs. Flim's attraction was due to 
the vaporous mystery in which she sat 
enshrouded. Too rigid a criticism, too real 
a scrutiny, would melt away this halo of 
romance. He preferred, therefore, to learn 
the attributes of Mrs. Flim through the 
rose-coloured medium of Tapscott's enthu- 
siasm. Still he was reminded at times that 
the house possessed no common inmate. 
For instance, if he rang his bell, and no 
Tapscott came, it was hopeless to repeat 
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the operation. Tapscott always heard the 
summons ; bnt if she did not answer it at 
once, not the full peal of St. Paul's belfry 
would then expedite her arrival. She came 
when she could, at times as much as forty 
minutes afterwards, and would then shake 
her head, and whisper she had been with 
" her." And that Mrs. Flim would stand no 
one being rung out of her room to attend on 
others. Nor was it earthly to encounter, as 
James once did, Tapscott upon one of her 
weird, midnight, beetle-killing expeditions, 
as the costume of the huntress was cal- 
culated to strike dismay into any one who 
came upon her suddenly. Last, to be told 
without preparation that Mrs. Flim's poc- 
ket-handkerchiefs were old naval signal 
flags which she had purchased at a reduced 
price, and that she wore the false teeth of 
her late sister in the form of a necklace. 
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had a slightly unsettling effect upon any 
mind not thoroughly imbued with the 
greatness of this extraordinary lady. 

When James had been settled in Port- 
lock Street about a month, at times cheer- 
ful, and at times depressed, but, on the 
whole, becoming quite reconciled to his 
present mode of life ; and with much reason- 
able prospect of being able soon to maintain 
himself; he foimd, one morning, to his sur- 
prise, a letter awaiting him in Mary's hand- 
writing, to this effect : — 

" My dearest James, 

" Sister Sarah and I intend to come 
up to London next Friday, as we both want 
a little change very badly, and we have, 
neither of us, ever been in town, nor do we 
know any one there who can do for us 
what we are going to ask. We want you. 
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dear James, kindly to look out for us some 
small, quiet lodgings for a week or so from 
Friday next. Now, James, you mind that 
dear old Mrs. Ripple at Waverton. Well, 
I walked over to the old inn a day or two 
since, for the day was so fine, and every 
one at home was off pleasuring, and I felt 
very lonely. Well, it struck me I should 
like to see the little parlour again where 
we had been so happy, for this seemed 
something like almost seeing you. There 
was the sampler framed up over the fire- 
place, and the bright tin candlesticks, and 
the Scotchman in feathers in crockery ; it 
was all the same ; and yet you seemed to 
have gone away, and died somewhere. 
And I could scarce get my breath when I 
sat down first there, for Mrs. Ripple would 
have me come in and sit down, and sat 
along with me, and I began to cry like the 
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silly girl I was ; so that must have warned 
her, for not one word about yon did she 
ask ; and when him they called Old Joe, 
as you remember hanging about always so 
dirty-like, would have asked something, I 
see her nudge him. By-and-by I got used 
to the look of the room, and it made me 
very happy to have a talk to her, for I 
knew she would say nothing about you, 
and that made me comfortable with her. 
So I told her I thought of going to London 
soon, and she told me she would write to 
her daughter in town to be kind to me, 
and that she lived at 23, Juniper Street, 
Brompton— I hope I have copied the names 
right — and that they called her Miss Jasper 
now at the theatre where she is ; and when 
I said I might be put about for some one to 
lodge with, she said that her daughter had 
lodgers once, but she didn't know whether 
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she had any now, but that she could direct 
me, at any rate, with having been so many 
years in London. So the end of this long 
story is, dear James, that if you know no- 
wheres better, perhaps you might see if 
Miss Jasper could take us in. With love 
till I see you, 

** Your aflFectionate 

" Mary." 



The prospect of again seeing Mary, 
imder such favourable circumstances as the 
care of her sympathetic married sister, Mrs. 
Webb, was, at the first perusal of this 
letter, extremely welcome to James. With 
his and her home cares at a distance for a 
few days, such a meeting would be very 
precious indeed in his present solitude. 
Yet, when he read this again, and found in 
every line of it how earnestly Mary longed 
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to see him, he doubted much if she had 
act^d wisely in proposing this journey. 
He wondered, moreover, at the Westons 
allowing Mary to come with one whose 
worldly wisdom they rated so lowly as 
their married daughter Sarah. Still, if 
these two inexperienced women were deter- 
mined to come up without consulting him, 
there must be some respectable place ready 
to receive them by Friday. That much he 
would see to, but it was clearly wisest for 
him to write to Mary, dissuading her 
strongly from coming at all; or, if she 
must come, saying that he would see her 
very seldom during her visit, as he did not 
wish to renew old regrets; and he even 
oflFered to leave town altogether during 
Mary's visit, promising, however, to ar- 
range the lodging question for them before 
he went. 
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Having despatched a letter to this eflfect, 
and feeling convinced he was right in the 
advice he had given, he proceeded to Juni- 
per Street to see Mrs. Ripple's daughter, 
and, if possible, make arrangements for 
the accommodation of Mary and her 
sister. 

Miss Jasper was ** committing" a part, 
as he entered, from a little, light-yellow, 
paper-bound book. She was doing it aloud 
in a monotonous voice, and was apparently 
personating some rakish young officer 
about to fly with a fascinating heiress. 

** ^ Thence we alight, my charmer, from 
your window into the very centre of old 
Orusty's best tulip bed. We scud across 
the parterre with the rapidity of Siberian 
antelopes, which are well known to run 
habitually for their lives eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four, and to suffer no 
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visible inconvenience from this practice ;. 
we dash down the avenue ; hailstones can- 
not catch us ; in the distance four dashing 

greys and two smoking postboys ' 

Stay ; that's not quite it. Sit down, young 
gentleman ; I'll attend to you in one mo- 
ment, but I must finish this one speech. 
Where was I ? Yes, ' smoking greys, and 
two dashing postboys in blue jackets and 
white beaver hats, shall whirl you and me, 
my pearl, far from parsimonious guardians 
and officious trustees to wood-bined cot- 
tages, honey-suckles, and rapture generally 

— rapture generally ' Let me see ; 

what's next ? * I have a graduate of 
Oxford in holy orders on the box, with a 
special licence in his pocket. Consent, my 
Venus, my own, my chosen — my chosen, 
my Venus, my own !' And then she 
begins : ' But Wilfred ' Well, I ex- 
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pect that must do ; and now, sir, I am at 
your service." 

" I'm afraid I have greatly disturbed you 
on a busy day," said James. 

« 

"You can't do that; I defy you," re- 
turned Miss Jasper, in her downright way. 
" I shouldn't have let you up if it had 
really mattered ; the new piece isn't on for 
a week yet." 

" I believe I am speaking to the daughter 
of Mrs. Ripple, of Waverton ?" began James. 

'' That you are, dear old soul." 

" Has she not written to you about one 
Mary Weston, who is to visit London with 
her married sister for a few days ?" 

Miss Jasper eyed James narrowly now 
with some degree of suspicion. 

" Perhaps she has, and perhaps she 
hasn't," replied Miss Jasper, after the man- 
ner of an ancient oracle. 
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"Because," pursued James, " Miss Wes 
ton, not knowing London well, wished m( 
to come here, and see if you could possibl} 
take her in yourself, as Mrs. Ripple men 
tioned you had lodgers at one time." 

" Are you related to Miss Weston ? ■ 
interrogated Miss Jasper. 

" I am a great friend of hers," returnee 
James, colouring slightly. 

" And your name I suppose is Mr. Jamet 
— something ?" continued she. 

" Exactly — Butler, — at your service,' 
James replied, laughing. " I suppose Mrs 
Ripple has mentioned me too ?" 

" I shouldn't wonder if she had," admits 
ted Miss Jasper, again relapsing into the 
oracular. " Well, I'll put these girls up," 
she continued, "though I fancy they'd 
have much better stayed at Waverton, 
When do they come ? Oh, Friday. Well, 
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m be ready for them. As to you, young 
gentleman, I shall be glad to see you 
according as you behave yourself." 

James thanked Miss Jasper warmly, and 
retired, having got this much at least oflF 
his mind with regard to Mary's visit, and 
liking Miss Jasper all the more for her 
downright way and evident mistrust of 
himself. 

All went smoothly enough till the ex- 
pected Friday morning, when James knew 
he should hear again from Mary, either that 
they had abandoned or deferred their trip 
at his advice, or else to tell him by what 
train that day he should meet them at the 
terminus. 

A letter, indeed, arrived by the early 
country delivery, but its contents electri- 
fied James, and distressed him deeply. It 
was nearly as bad as the Bremicham letter. 
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which had struck him dumb before Jeas: 
Amesham's imperial eyea. It ran thus : 

" Saltport, Ship Inn. 

" Tkurtday. 

" Mt own dearest James, 

" I was very false and bad in m 
last letter, but if you knew how I Ion 
to see you again, and how unhappy I ha^ 
been at home, I think you would forgi-v 
me. Indeed I kept back what I ought n( 
to have done, but I did so in fear you woul 
not let me see you if I had told you wha 
I meant to do. Well, yesterday I cam 
with Sarah to the seaside here ; she hs 
been ailing, and the doctors sent her. Sh 
is to stay for a fortnight, and I was to hav 
borne her company ; but I intend to com 
up to London alone to-morrow, and se 
you, and tell you how miserable I an 
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I really cannot help it, dear James, though 
I know you will scold me for coming so. I 
shall leave Saltport quite early to-morrow. 
My sister Sarah never rises till late, and I 
shall leave a letter for her, telling her where 
I am gone. I shall entreat her to say no- 
thing about my having left her until she 
returns home in a fortnight, but in her 
letters home to mention me as with her. I 
shall promise, if she does this, to come back 
if I possibly can before her fortnight is up, 
and go back quietly home with her, as if I 
had never left her ; but if she tells of me, 
I shall say, and mean it too, that I never 
will return home again. And I know she 
will be so frightened at them at home 
blaming her for letting me get away, that, 
if it is possible, she will say nothing. Mean- 
time, James, dear, I have great faith and 
trust that, if we can meet, as we shall do, 

VOL. III. c 
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with nothing to worry me or you, and 
plenty of time, we can think out some way 
for me to get an honest living in London, 
so that I need not go back again and marry 
Richards, which they are all plaguing me 
into day and night ; and then in London 
you can take me for a walk every Sunday, 
and I'm sure I can work quite happy and 
contented all the week in looking forward 
to this. I know, dear James, you will be at 
the London station at five to-morrow after- 
noon to meet me, and you must not be 
very, very angry at what I have done. 

" Yours only, 

" Mary Weston." 

James was at his wit's ends at this second 
most touching proof of Mary's infatuation 
for his unworthy self. She must, he knew, 
have already entered the train for London 
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when this letter was received, therefore 
any idea of stopping her by telegraph was 
hopeless. Nothing could be done but to 
meet her, as she suggested, at the station, 
and confide her forthwith to, he believed, the 
thoroughly safe protection of Miss Jasper, 
where he would be able, he trusted, after a 
few days, to convince her of the expediency 
of at once rejoining her sister at Saltport. 
But here the diflBculty met him of explain- 
ing the real state of the case to Miss Jasper, 
who was already inclined to mistrust him, 
and who would think the arrival of one 
sister without the other in itself highly sus- 
picious. To Miss Jasper, in any case, he 
must have recourse forthwith, and make 
the best he could of a most embarrassing 
business. Had the good Mrs. Eipple been 
in town, which was about as unlikely as the 
Emperor of China being there, he thought 
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he could have set matters right ; with Miss 
Jasper alone, he doubted his powers of 
doing so. 

That lady received him at her own door. 

"No, they ain't come yet," she cried, 
before James could speak; "and uncom- 
monly eager you seem to see them, Mr. 
Butler— eh ?" 

" I know she's not come," returned James, 
" but she'll be here about six. Miss Jasper, 
I've got something very diflScult to say to 

you." 

" Come up-stairs, then, and take your 
own time about saying it," she added, 
good-naturedly. " I suppose my rooms 
ain't wanted, or something ?" 

" Not at all. Miss Jasper," said he ; " Miss 
Weston comes up alone without her married 
sister." 

" Then Miss Weston had thirty times 
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better have remained at home also," re- 
joined she, emphatically. 

" Indeed she had," answered James, sadly, 
" but she is so inexperienced she will not see 
these matters in the light that you or I do." 

" I suspect," continued she, eyeing James 
narrowly, " that you are the main cause of 
her anxiety to see town." 

"It is useless to say I am not," said he, 
" but she will tell you when she arrives, if 
I mistake not, that I dissuaded her from 
coming." 

" Then you are tired of a pertinacious 
sweetheart, I suppose," suggested Miss 
Jasper, " and wish her miles away." 

" No, I am far too elated at the thought 
of seeing her again ; but she is so young 
and imprudent, and trusts me so implicitly, 
that I am afraid of any harm happening to 
her while here alone." 
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"Are you trying to take me in?" said 
Miss Jasper, suddenly. 

** See the girl/' interposed James, ** and 
judge for yourself. Miss Jasper ; you must 
have had an extensive experience of girls 
of all kinds, from the best to the worst, 
in your profession. Mention merely your 
mother's name, and you will gain her con- 
fidence at once. At any rate, even if you 
don't ultimately like her, no harm will be 
done by giving her shelter for a night, and 
you will be doing the kindest of kind actions 
to a girl who has quite won your mother's 
heart." 

" Yes, I know that much by her letter. 
But then she's old and countrified, and 
may be imposed on. I'll risk it, however, 
to oblige her. Still I own I cannot make 
you out, young gentleman." 

" I cannot make myself out at times," 
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resumed James, bitterly; "that is why I 
am so anxious to place Mary with some 
one I can depend upon." 

" You are either a very good fellow or 
a very great rascal," said Miss Jasper. 
"You see I'm a plain-spoken person. 
Well, you can bring the girl, and I'll take 
the risk of her. You must simply leave 
her to-night; to-morrow you can come 
again, and I shall see my way more plainly 
when I've spoken to her myself." 

" Miss Jasper," returned James, " I 
assure you I shall feel grateful to you for 
this to my dying day." 

At five o'clock that same day did Mary 
duly arrive alone at the London terminus, 
and here, of course, stood James ready to 
meet her. He took her across forthwith 
in a cab to Juniper Street, and tried on the 
way to be very stern and cross with Mary, 
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who was too delighted at seeing him again 
to mind how much he scolded her, espe- 
cially as she knew instinctively that James 
was in his heart of hearts as glad as she to 
see him, though he tried to look very cold 
and stem, and angry. So before they got 
half-way to Brompton, James had stopped 
his scolding, finding it was neither minded 
nor believed in ; and they both became as 
unreservedly happy together as if danger 
and distress had been unknown to both of 
them. So James handed Mary over to 
Miss Jasper at her door, and Mary looked 
very fluttered and very pretty, and strange 
to say, very happy during the process. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOVE AMONG THE COBWEBS. 

" I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden ; 
Thou needest not fear mine ; 
My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine." 

Shelley. 

" "What ! you can no longer kiss P So short time away 
from me, my love, and already forgotten how to kiss ! * 
* * O woe, your lips are cold, — are dumb. Where have 
jaa left your love P Who has robbed me of it P" 

Haywabd's l/rcmslation of * Fcmat.' 

" And now, my dear," said Miss Jasper to 
Mary, when she had been with her a few 
hours, and they were comfortably having 
tea together, ** you just tell me all about it." 
" Why you see, first of all," began Mary 
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humbly, ^' James is so good to me, and I am 
such a bad girl." 

"Oh, James is perfection, of course!" 
laughed Miss Jasper. " I suppose I must 
take that for granted, or I shall never get 
on a step with you, dear !" 

« But then you know he is," insisted Mary, 
simply. 

**Go on, you silly child," said Miss 
Jasper, " I want to hear all about your- 
self. You won't mind talking before me, 
for I'm quite an old woman compared 
with you, Mary ; and yet Fm not old 
enough to have forgotten all my girlish 
nonsense. Having, I verily believe, been 
almost as great a goose as you in my 
day. Lord, Lord ! how fresh you make it 
all come back! I seem to hear a cer- 
tain long-legged worthless scamp, who 
seemed to me to combine the respective 
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merits of an archangel and the admirable 
Crichton, talking to me again upon an 
enchanted penny steamboat." And Miss 
Jasper heaved a retrospective sigh, and 
kissed Mary very softly, and there was 
silence in the ex-columbine's parlour for a 
few minutes. 

'^ My dear Miss Jasper/' said Mary, " I 
know that others have had all my sorrow, 
and taken it ten times better. I feel that I 
am wicked and restless under it. I know 
I shall keep James from his work by coming 
up now, when he ought to be working so 
hard and saving up money, and that he 
would be a great man in no time if he had 
not me to vex him, and drag him back,^ and 
come to him when he writes me word not 
to. But, Oh, Miss Jasper ! I did so want 
to see him, and they do lead me such a life 
about him at home." 
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^^ They don't like him, then ?" Miss Jasper 
questioned. 

"It's more that they want me to like 
some one else," she replied. 

'* Are you sure that is all, Mary ?" 

" What should there - be more, Miss 
Jasper ?" 

" Why James, as you call him, is not of 
your class. I can see that, though his coat 
is none of the newest, and I could hardly 
say he was handsome even to please you." 

" dear, no ; James is a gentleman, and 
I'm a tradesman's daughter. But James 
doesn't mind that a bit ; and I don't know 
how he comes to be so nice and considerate, 
being one. I wouldn't have him like the 
other gentlemen IVe seen, such as Mr. 
Perceval and Major Shanter, not for the 
world. And they tell me that young Mr. 
Eichards is considered very gentlemanly in 
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the town, though he was not one born. So 
I suppose I like James in spite of his being 
a gentleman," concluded Mary. 

" But you haven't answered me about 
his good looks," pursued the other, finding 
the study of Mary extremely interesting. 

" I'm sure I don't know how he looks to 
me," she replied ; ** but I have heard folks 
call him ugly scores and scores of times." 

" You're too far gone for me to cure you, 
Mary," said Miss Jasper, smiling; "you'd 
better pack up your things, and go back 
home at once." 

"You say that too kindly, I know, to 
mean it," said Mary, " and now I must tell 
you the greatest secret. They don't know 
at home I am come up to London. They 
think I am with my married sister." 

Miss Jasper laughed outright. 

" Why, you innocent little child, didn't 
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I know that after the first five minutes I 
had talked to you? And what does this 
perfect James say on this appearance with- 
out leave ?" proceeded Miss Jasper. 

** Oh, he scolded me dreadfully, as it was 
only right he should," said Mary, " all the 
way from the station here ; at least," she 
added, correcting herself, "all the way 
except a very little bit.** 

"During which little bit I fear he de- 
stroyed the effect of his previous sermon. 
What a couple of geese you are ! It's a 
mercy youVe got a steady, middle-aged 
female like myself to look after you. Well, 
what are your plans next, Mary?" de- 
manded Miss Jasper, much amused at the 
idea of Mary having any. 

" You see, I wished to see James at all 
events," began Mary. 

" Of that much, my dear, there can be 
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no reasonable doubt," assented Miss Jasper, 
gravely. 

" Then, you see," she added, vaguely, 
" I thought he might let me stay with him 
somehow, or find me some way of earning 
something where I might see him very 
often; or that he might say something to 
my parents to explain, and make them not 
blame me for coming, and that all would 
come out right somehow through James. 
So you see. Miss Jasper," she concluded, 
with some triumph, " no one can say I came 
away thoughtlessly." 

** I congratulate you, Mary," rejoined Miss 
Jasper, highly delighted, " on a most busi- 
nesslike statement and most clearly-defined 
plans." 

" I am so glad you think with me ; and 
what — things being so — do you advise me 
to do. Miss Jasper ?" 
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" I advise you, my dear, to rest here two 
or three days and make yourself comfort- 
able — ^that is, if you won't be missed at 
home during that period ; to talk as much 
nonsense to James as you can compress 
into that time, provided I don't get too 
utterly tired of having him here, before 
you go; then, say Tuesday next, to go 
quietly back to your married sister and in 
due course home, and manage to do with- 
out James for another six months, at the 
end of which time I promise the big silly 
shall run down and see you. Meantime I 
write to your married sister at once to say 
that till then you are quite safe with me." 

Mary looked a little disappointed at this 
programme ; but Miss Jasper told her she 
was tired and need not decide then, and 
there would be plenty of time to think 
about it in the morning ; and so she coaxed 
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Mary oflF to bed, and kissed her very kindly 
before she went. 

Next morning Mary was allowed to over- 
sleep herself; but Miss Jasper, being an 
energetic soul, was up betimes, an^anging 
various household matters and judging that 
James would arrive early enough. Now, 
Miss Jasper wished to have a talk with 
him alone before Mary came down; and 
she fidgeted about with considerable im- 
patience till she heard his knock, fearing 
lest Mary should appear before she could 
have her say. 

When James did appear she greeted 
him in the following way ; but, in spite of 
her brusque manner, James perceived a 
lurking cordiaKty to himself under her 
roughness of address ;- 

" Well, young gentleman, a nice mess 
you've made of this ; a very pleasant busi- 
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ness, indeed! YouVe talked your non- 
sense to this poor, sweet, little, innocent dear 
of a child " (Miss Jasper rather piled her 
epithets when excited) "until she doesn't 
know whether she's on her head or her 
heels ; and follows you about like a New- 
foundland, or a carrier-pigeon, or a mag- 
netic needle, or anything else which goes 
after or back to something which it isn't 
worth while going after or back with if 
it knew the truth ; but nothing among any 
of them like a girl for going after a worth- 
less, long-legged rubbish that has given 
her a scrap of notice. And if I talk too 
fast, and you can't understand me, the fault 
is yours for making me incoherent with 
your making the poor things run away 
from their families." 

"I am delighted. Miss Jasper," he re- 
turned, " that you are become so thoroughly 
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Mary's champion. My only fear was you 
jnight misunderstand her. As for me, you 
can't scold me enough for all the sorrow I 
have caused her." 

*'Look here, Mr. James," she continued 
more calmly, " I always forget your other 
one, and Mary gave me last night enough 
of this name. Lord knows. It's all very well 
your telling me to scold you ; we must act, 
and lose no time in rating one another. 
And, first, you don't see Mary this morn- 
ing unless you promise to help me to coax 
her back to her married sister on or by 
Tuesday." 

" My dear Miss Jasper," he returned, 
" it is the wisest thing we could do, and 
I thank you most cordially for proposing 
it." 

"Well, that's enough," she said, "I'm 
inclined to trust you now after what Mary 
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said of you last night. In fact I didn't 
mean to scold you. Yet, how you and she 
have managed to involve each other in 
the way you have done, puzzles me utterly, 
I confess." 

" It was all my feult, I assure you, from 
beginning to end," repeated James. 

" Bless my heart," exclaimed Miss Jasper, 
"she's the very last kind of girl in the 
world to make a fool of herself in the way 
she has done. And you ain't what they 
call a fast man, or a faBcinating one either, 
if you'll excuse my saying so." 

'* I admit every syllable," said James ; 
" no, it was merely my stupid, stubborn 
perseverance, joined to the accident that 
she had seen no one else then, that began 
the mischief." 

"A great lot these explanations help 
U8 now," pursued Miss Jasper. " Suppose 
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we coax her back on Tuesday, I've pro- 
mised that you go down and see her in 
six months. You make no difficulty of 
that, I guess ?" 

" I would see her every month," said 
James, " if I followed my own liking, only 
it makes her so restless at home after I 
leave her." 

" You're a gentleman, she tells me ?" en- 
quired Miss Jasper. 

" My present income is about twenty-five 
shillings a week. My family have been 
several hundred years on the same piece 
of ground, but they are nesirly bankrupt. 
I cannot yet maintain myself, as I was 
brought up to idleness. Confess, Miss 
Jasper, my home prospect is not cheering." 

" And these relatives of yours still wish 
to keep up their position in spite of their 
difficulties ?" she asked. 
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" They are very good people, but rather 
prejudiced, and cannot forego what they 
think they are born to," he rejoined. 

*' Then Mary must go back on Tuesday 
decidedly." 

" I wish to heaven," said James sadly^ 
" she had never come." 

But, as her lover concluded this very un- 
affectionate speech, Mary rushed down, radi- 
ant, and newly risen. Angry withal a little 
with Miss Jasper for not being told James 
had arrived, Mary instantly began to ask 
James to take her for a walk to see all the 
sights and shops ; and Miss Jasper, seeing 
that now it would l)e diflficult to get in a 
word with James, dismissed them, saying 
she washed her hands of them both for a 
couple of geese. 

Accordingly they sallied forth, and it 
seemed very strange to James that Mary 
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should be there with him walking about 
on his arm in London. Mary was too 
satisfied with the present to analyse her 
happiness, or to be troubled with any fore- 
bodings. She chattered away to James 
like a httle bird on the first morning of 
spring, with that kind of inarticiilate melody 
in all her nature which Mendelssohn has 
embodied so exquisitely in one of his most 
characteristic wordless songs. The poor 
little thing had escaped for her holiday, 
and she determined to be happy. What 
did it matter to her if she was to be caged 
and droop at home for the rest of her life ? 
Or, worse than that, the hateful Richards, 
with the power of his money and her 
parents' favour, would triumph in the end 
over her poor, weak, tearful resistance? 
She would be happy now on James's arm ; 
the short day of her love spring had come 
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at last. The buds were swelling, and doves 
awake in every forest. See the grass alive 
with daisies and the starling building. The 
black frost would come, surely come, and 
turn all this to death and winter again ; 
but meanwhile — in which ** meanwhile" 
so many poor loving souls place their 
whole philosophy, and laugh, and bask, 
and play, with a thunder-cloud above them. 

'* And James, dear," said she, " now we 
have walked along all these wonderful 
streets, you must show me what I think 
about more than all the sights and shows 
of London." 

*' What does my little girl think about 
so much T 

*' Why the little room where you live, 
and sit and work so hard all day. And 
think of me, perhaps, ever so little as you 
work." 
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"I would rather not take you there, 
dearest," returned James, his brow slightly 
clouding over with an anxious look ; '* in- 
deed, love, it is better not." 

** Why you great ungracious thing, when 
I ask to see the place where you fight all 
your sorrows, in order to take a little pic- 
ture of it away in my thoughts ; so that, 
when I think of you at work and living so 
lonely, I can fill in the room exactly as 
it is, and then for you to go and refuse 
me this ; why, James dear, I should almost 
say you were unkind, if that were not im- 
possible." 

"Indeed, trust me, Mary," he replied, 
" it is better not, wiser not, my own." 

^* But give me your reason, tell me why," 
she added pouting ; " you treat me like a 
little wilful child that must do as she is 
ordered." 
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** Trust me in this as you have in all else, 
Mary, that it is safer not." 

*'Now you are very unreasonable, and 
cannot know how much I want to go there," 
persisted Mary. 

** Well, my dear, go we will, if go we 
must, I suppose," answered James ; " I wish 
you had taken this fancy at any other part 
of our walk, for then you might have 
got tired before we reached these self- 
same lodgings. As it is, we are close 
there." 

" Oh, I am so glad," cried Mary ; " now 
you are beginning to be a good boy 
again." 

*'Now, we turn down the street to the 
left," pursued James, ** you see we have left 
behind all the shops now, nothing but grim 
private houses, with the doors and knockers 
just like each other. And now look down 
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the street till you see a smaller one turning 
out of it to the left. What is written 
up?" 

" Why Portloek Street, to be sure," ex- 
claimed Mary, " why here we are. What 
tiny, dirty houses ! what a. quiet little street ! 
Why I should never be able to find my 
way back from here to Miss Jasper's. It 
seems miles oflF. And this is your parti- 
cular little house, and not a bit cleaner than 
the rest ! And that's your latch-key, and in 
we go. What a funny old staircase. How 
it creaks ; must I go higher still ? What, 
one flight more ? And here we are," said 
Mary, sinking breathless upon a crazy old 
sofa, " at Mr. James's at-home, and among 
a fine litter of Mr. James's old books and 
papers. FU tidy every one of them 
before I go away. Ah, I know now, sir, 
why you would not bring me here at 
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first, that I might not find out all your 
slovenly ways." 

'^ I hope, darling, you may never know 
any other reason," said James. 

"Why how mysterious we are, upon 
my word ; I believe you keep a Blue- 
beard s cupboard full of skeletons," laughed 
she. 

" You are too good for me, Mary, I am 
not worthy of you ; you trust me too much, 
love," added James, with a touch of stern- 
ness in his voice. 

" Why these are fine words indeed," said 
Mary ; " and let me tell you, sir, with your 
frowns and your gloominess, that I am 
going to show you whether yoii are too 
good for me or not, and that I have not 
had you one moment to myself for ever so 
long ; so now, sir, I mean to give you just 
ever so many kisses as I can for the next 
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ten minutes, since you are grown fine and 
have not given me one since I came into 
your room, when you might have given me 
one at least to welcome me." 

" Mary, Mary !" 

"Why how cold you are, and why do 
you tremble so. Am I not happy, dear, 
now, and why should not you be too ? 
When your lips touch me, dearest, I feel, 
hear, see nothing, all is a kind of haze and 
vapour, I nearly faint at times, dear ; please 
kiss me, James, and go on kissing me. 
God knows, I may never see you again 
alone after this time." 

"0 Mary, love, truest, dearest, have 
mercy on me. Do not keep your dear little 
arm round my neck so tight." 

" Why how strange you are to me, my 
James, I cannot make you out. Yet I 
know you love me, though you make as 
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though you did not, for I feel this on 
your lips and I see it in your eyes. Why 
should I not kiss my own old boy as 
often as I choose? with nobody to see 
and pry upon us. Why we might be as 
well lost in the middle of a deep wood, as 
up here in these dear dirty old quiet rooms 
of yours." 

" Tell me over slowly, my darling, that 
you trust me wholly, and that you are a 
poor little girl utterly at my mercy; or, 
God knows, I may not be able to bear your 
innocent caresses." 

" Why, of course, I trust you James ; 
how silly you are ; should I have run away 
to Bremicham to you if I did not ? should I 
have been with you days and days in all 
sorts of places, and now have run away 
again to a great cross boy who only scolds 
me, and have to kiss a great lazy sweet- 
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heart who won't kiss me again once to my 
twice ?" 

" My darling Mary, will you do whatever 
I ask you, now and at once ?" 

" Indeed, James, you know I will. Why 
what is the matter, love; why are your 
eyes full of tears ; have I offended you ?" 

** Swear you will do it, Mary," said 
James hoarsely. 

"I swear, dearest," said Mary, anxi- 
ously. ** Now for this great favour, what 
IS it. 

** Jump up and run downstairs as fast as 
you can, and wait for me at the door till I 
come to take you back home." And when 
James had delivered himself of these 
strangely unromantic words, he put his 
face upon his hands and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. 

As for Mary, she was completely aghast 
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at such an anti-climax as James's most com- 
monplace request, and utterly puzzled at 
his deep emotion ; yet she had enough left 
in her of blind obedience to James's wishes 
to snatch up her bonnet and run down- 
stairs, where after waiting for a few minutes 
at the door, James joined her. 

" How have I offended you, my darling?" 
she exclaimed, running up to him when he 
appeared and taking both his hands. 

" You were never dearer to me than at 
this moment," he replied, " never so utterly 
and entirely precious. Come, love, take my 
arm. You will be late at Miss Jasper's ; I 
ought to have brought you back hours ago." 

*' Here we are in these horrid streets 
again," pouted Mary. " I like much better 
being alone with you, James." 

*' Thank God that we are in the streets 
again, Mary," said James. 
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** But you will take me again to see the 
dirty old room again before I go back ?" 
she pleaded. 

'' No, Mary, never,*' he returned firmly. 

" And pray, sir," she enquired in her 
old manner of pretty assumed displeasure, 
" when am I to have a reason for this, and 
for all the other riddles of the last hour ?" 

^*My dearest Mary," he concluded gravely, 
"you cannot understand this now, and, 
that you cannot, makes you all the dearer 
to me. But some day, love, when you 
have children of your own round you, and 
this your girlish fancy for me has been 
long forgotten ; then, my darling, when 
the long years have flowed between you and 
me, some day look back upon your former 
self of this hour — when you are very happy 
I would rather you looked back — and then 
you will understand all that to-day you 
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cannot ; and perhaps, darling, the memory 
of me this day will last in my little girl's 
heart after she is wife and mother, as the 
memory of one who was trusted and was 
from verj' love not wholly unfaithful to 
that trust." 
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CHAPTER lU. 



all's well that ends well. 



" O gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa' ; 
And I mysel' a drap o' dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa'." 

Old Ballad fragment quoted in Bums. 

" O, that I were the wreath she wreathes, 
The mirror where her sight she feeds. 
The song she sings, the air she breathes, 
The letters of the book she reads." 

Tennyson's Miller's Ikmghter, 1st ed. 

** So you sage couple of lovers are returned 
at last," exclaimed Miss Jasper ; " the 
muffins are toasted to a cinder, and the tea 
has drawn to the colour of mahogany. 
Really, people in your condition are not to 
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be trusted about the public streets. I 
believe I could trust a tipsy man to go to 
a given point and return again sooner than 
you two." 

"It was all James's fault," explained 
Maryy " he has been so strange." 

" I'm glad to tell you, Miss Jasper," said 
James, changing the subject, "that I've 
persuaded Mary to let me see her by rail 
quietly back to Mrs. Webb's at Saltport, on 
Monday." 

" Is this true, Mary ?" asked Miss Jasper, 
joyfully. 

" Oh, of course," pursued Mary, coquet- 
tishly, " what could I do ? I'm not wanted 
here. I'm scolded the first hour I arrive, 
and James's anxiety all our walk has been 
merely to make me promise to go back 
again. Therefore, as my room was wanted 
and my company unacceptable, I'm off." 
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And as this pettish little complaint evi- 
dently required but one kind of answer. 
Miss Jasper, with great tact, feigned to be 
searching for a spoon in a comer-cupboard 
at the moment when such a reply was 
given. 

** What, youVe learned how to kiss me 
again, have you, sir?" whispered Mary. 
" IVe a good mind not to allow you now, 
after the way you made me beg in your 
lodgings." 

As there seemed danger of a second 
reply, Miss Jasper, who had turned round 
having triumphantly brought up a fork, 
again mislaid her cutlery. 

" Well," said Miss Jasper, after a judi- 
cious interval, ** let me hear all you've seen 
this minute ; which was the best, the Monu- 
ment or the Thames Tunnel ?" 

"I don't believe James took me to 
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either," returned Mary, reproachfully. " But 
then, you see, I saw so many things, and I 
didn't attend much all the time." 

" Not you," laughed Miss Jasper. " Can 
you swear you wem't in a diving-bell, or in 
the ball of St. Paul's, or in the chamber 
of horrors, or in the crypt of St. Stephen's ? 
Not you, either of you, I'll be bound. I'll 
tell you what you really did," she added, 
with mock gravity, " you jostled about the 
streets for about five hours, a hindrance to 
all sober-minded passengers, till Mr. James 
happened by the merest chance to look at 
his watch, and then you jostled back 
again." 

" I believe," allowed Mary, laughing, 
" that this was really much what we did, 
except that James took me to see ^" 

^*A great many shops," interrupted James, 
*' and a great many streets, and we'd several 
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quarrels and half-a-dozen reconciliations, 
ending in permanent bad temper on Mary's 
part, and chronic brutality on mine." 

"Oh, James, you silly, story - telling 
thing." 

Miss Jasper began to fear that another 
visit to her plate repository was imminent, 
she therefore murmured, "that those tire- 
some sugar-tongs were always getting 
mislaid." As, however, these threatened 
symptoms subsided, she continued, "It's a 
mercy you ever got back at all : there really 
should be an asylum for folks in your con- 
dition, where you should be treated with 
the highest respect compatible with due care 
for your melancholy condition. What with 
cabs, and men carrying planks, and peram- 
bulators, and bUnd men with sharp sticks, 
and crossings, and butchers' vans, and boyn 
whose safety is apparently a nuisance to 
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themselves and a continual danger, while 
Providence preserves them, to other people, 
let alone galloping hay-carts, and bits of 
orange-peel," she added volubly, ** that you 
two should have got back at all to sugar 
your tea and spread your own bread-and- 
butter, is about as likely as an infant of six 
going backwards on the tight-rope," And 
having concluded this impressive address, 
Miss Jasper applied herself to a continued 
demolition of a Babel-like tower of muflSns. 
It was true, as James said, that Mary 
was quite content to be taken back quietly 
by him to her sister Mrs. Webb on the 
next Monday. Only, having once pro- 
mised him she would go, the poor little 
thing made both James and Miss Jasper 
promise that they would neither of them 
spoil the only l^o happy days that wer^ 
left by any further allusion to her return. 
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It was not from any wish to evade her pro- 
mise at the last that she stipulated for this 
intermediate silence. Go she would now 
on the appointed day, and no reminders 
were necessary. 

So the Saturday and Sunday passed very 
happily to Mary, though she did little else 
but walk about the streets with James the 
greater part of the day, and take tea and sit 
with James most of the evening at Miss 
Jasper's. That worthy lady must have 
certainly been gifted with the patience of 
Job, for anything more deadly-lively than 
the society of James during these two days 
it is difficult to conceive. Mary had a 
himdred little coaxing ways that made Miss 
Jasper take to her immensely, besides being 
very touching and pretty in her utter de- 
votion to her lover. Meantime, James was 
terribly idle with his literary avocations. 
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and the editor of the Hen-Roost sent more 
than once to Portlock-street to inquire what 
catastrophe had befallen his lately assiduous 
contributor. James had despatched a hur- 
ried note to say that other urgent affairs 
were just now wholly engrossing all his 
available time, but that by Wednesday he 
hoped to be again, soul, body, and pen, 
wholly at the service of his editorial king. 

When Monday morning came Mary was 
as good as her word, and had all her things 
packed in most exemplary good time. And 
when James was just taking her away, Miss 
Jasper, with true feminine tact, softened the 
final farewell, by promising that Mary 
should come and stay a week with her again 
early in the ensuing year. And so, with 
many tears on both sides, she and Miss 
Jasper separated, and Mary soon found 
herself by James's side in a railway-carriage 
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bound for Saltport at an average speed of 
forty miles an hour. Their only other fel- 
low-passenger was an obese, we may say 
voluminous, old lady, chiefly remarkable for 
her endless stores of sandwiches, which she 
produced from the most unexpected places. 
She began eating these afi;er she had been 
travelling about an hour, and continued 
doing so with brief intermission to Saltport, 
where she gave away her last bundle with 
her ticket to a railway oflficial. She told 
James that many people had been starved 
in trains on long journeys; and, on his 
suggesting refreshment-rooms, said, firmly, 
that nolle of their poison should ever pass 
her lips. She drank freely of something 
she named peppermint, through the spout 
of a soda-water bottle, and corked the same 
between draughts with a twisted curl- 
paper. She expressed thankfulness on 
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emerging from the tunnels, and wished 
that trains were so constructed that passen- 
gers could have their luggages in their eye 
all through the journey, which, she said, 
would save a deal of harass, and be much 
better in case of accidents. And on Mary's 
doubting whether such a plan was feasible, 

she said something about *' glass bee-hives, 
and if they managed it with flies, why not 
with Christians?" She asked James and 
Mary during the journey if they were mar- 
ried, and when James said " No," muttered, 
" she was glad on it, and should have wagered 
as much." On being pressed to explain this 
remarkable speech, she brutally asserted, 
with a kind of snort, "That they was a 
deal too fond, and she know'd it; and as 
to being glad, her own had left her three 
months after, and never having got his 
senses thoroughly through drink since the 
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first fortnight, was not to be considered 
such a visitation as otherwise, and bad at 
best they were and ever would be ; and 
them «,s were not so given would be as 
flints for closeness, and what with follering 
about other hussies, and getting themselves 
elected into lodges and tellin' their wife 
nothing, and fidgeting about the house 
when least wanted, it's more for the name 
of the thing, my dear, and not the comfort, 
as them as have tried it knows ; and you 
and this young man will find, though now 
it may be all setting hand-in-hand, and 
assisting one another." 

With this ominous address against matri- 
mony in general, the old lady once more 
removed the curl-paper from the soda-water 
bottle, and then composed herself to a pro- 
found sleep, which was the most judicious 
thing she could possibly do, all circum- 
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stances considered. She woke up fitfully at 
the various stations and devoured sand- 
wiches in a somnambulistic state, in jfact in 
a kind of waking trance; and we have 
some reason to believe, ate a good deal of 
the whitey-brown paper in which these 
delicacies were wrapt, and possibly a little 
string. Having thus distinguished herself 
she fades away from record, and the present 
narrative knows her no more. 

Mary and James found ample time during 
her slimibers to say over again to each 
other all Mary was to do when she got 
back, and all James was to do when Maiy 
had left him. They were able to kiss each 
other once or twice more, poor children; 
but as the old lady stirred uneasily in her 
slumbers, and seemed to frown after the 
fashion of the wizard, Michael Scott, in a 
well-known poem, Mary grew rather 
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nervous. When the train was within half 
an hour of Saltport, they held a council of 
war as to whether James had better deliver 
over his charge in person to Mrs. Webb, or 
merely go with Mary to the Ship Hotel 
door, and allow her to face her married 
sister alone; but, in this last case, as he 
was anxious to hear what reception she 
met with, he would hang about the beach 
in the neighbourhood of the hotel for an 
hour or so, and Mary must slip out again 
when things were a little settled and tell 
him how she had sped. Anyhow James 
must return by the night mail to town, as 
he had large arrears of literary work to 
make up. Mrs. Webb had answered from 
Saltport Miss Jasper's communication of 
Mary's safety under her care, and this had 
arrived about an hour before Mary left that 
morning. It was merely a formal acknow- 
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ledgment of Miss Jasper's note, and. nothing 
could be inferred from it of the actual light 
in which Sarah Webb regarded her little 
sister's absence. Therefore, in this consul- 
tation between James and Mary, the main 
question was, whether James's presence 
would aggravate Sarah more than to com- 
pensate for any share of the scolding which 
his being there would shift from Mary. 
James only wished to lighten the matter as 
much as possible for her. He would act 
exactly as she preferred. At last, after 
Mary had made up her mind once or twice 
with an opposite result, it was finally 
agreed, just as the train ran into the Salt- 
port Station, that she had better have it 
out with her sister Sarah alone, and that 
James should wait about till she could let 
him know the result. 

Mrs. Webb was lying on the sofa in 
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a second-floor sitting-room at the Ship Inn. 
Tommy and Luke Webb were disporting 
themselves on the carpet. With a number of 
shrimp-heads and a few cockle shells, these 
young gentlemen had amused themselves 
for some time. The window-frames of the 
sitting-room rattled with the normal high 
wind of watering places, and a single odd 
volume lay on the table from the circu- 
lating library, with a battered back. 

Mary entered very quietly and went and 
sat on the floor by the side of her sister's 
sofa. She took one of her sister's hands 
and caressed it very gently between her 
own, and cried just a little over it. 

" Here I am back again, sister Sarah ; I 
promise I will never treat yoii so again, 
and I am very, very sorry." 

Sarah would not speak to her at first ; 
she turned her face to the wall away from 
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Mary, but at least she did not remove her 
hand. So Mary continued — 

" Give me one kind word, Sarah. I 
served you thus because I loved you better 
than any of them, and I dared do it with 
you and not with them. It soimds un- 
grateful, sister, does it not ? But think if 
they kept you away from spite from your 
Luke Webb, would you not do anything 
almost to see him ? And James is to me 
quite as Luke to you." 

" Oh, Mary dear, I hope not," sobbed 
Mrs. Webb. 

" There, you have spoken to me at last, 
and we shall be sisters again in no time," 
pursued Mary. " And I must tell you that 
James is the best and dearest and most con- 
siderate." 

** Do not mention James to me just yet," 
faltered Mrs. Webb. " I can't bear it." 
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The junior branches of the Webb family 
here crowded round the sofa with a vague 
impression that something was wrong. The 
eldest lifted up his voice at once, and 
Tommy, thinking he ought to follow his 
elder brother's suit, began rubbing his eyes 
with a shrimp which he happened to be 
holding, and one of its legs becoming en- 
tangled with his cornea he began to howl 
in real earnest. 

" Do they know I have been away at 
home ?" was Mary's first question after the 
pacification of her children had diverted 
Sarah for a few moments from graver 
thoughts. 

" Oh, Mary, Mary, I have been twice as 
good to you as you deserve," was Mrs. 
Webb's still lachrymose reply. "When 1 
found you were gone to that wicked, artful 
Mr. Butler, whom I wish I could /see t© 
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tell him my mind abont snaring a poor 
Jittle girl away from her home with his 
gentleman airs ^ 

"Lucky you did not come in with me, 
my poor James/' thought Mary. 

*' When I knew you were really gone, 
it came all upon me so sudden like, I 
thought I should have dropped. I knew 
not where to turn, I was so helpless. So 
I wrote off at once to Luke, telUng him to 
come to Saltport at once. You see I didn't 
like to move from here myself lest you 
should change your mind, or not find that 
Mr. Butler; and, in either case, I knew 
you would come back here first, and it 
would never do for you to find me gone 
away." 

" You are my own kindest sister, and 
next after James I love you best in the 
world," whispered Mary. 
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*' Webb wrote back that the business for 
Mr, Perceval he had in hand was so im- 
portant, that, even if / had run away, he 
doubted if his employer would let him leave 
it. Oh, Mary, I do not like the power 
Mr. Perceval has over him at all ; but that's 
neither here nor there. Well, Luke said 
in his letter, that this going away of your's 
again was a very bad business, and must 
be kept as close as possible for the credit 
of the family. And he said that it was 
shameful in Mr. Butler to make you behave 
so. But as he believed the blame was all 
on his side, he advised me to give you 
a week to come back again, before I told 
our parents, as no good could come of 
telling them if we could only get you back ; 
and, as you had done this once before, 
whatever mischief there was, was done 
already ; and that Butler would . likely 
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enough tire of you in a week and send you 
back again." 

* " Oh, Sarah," interposed Mary piteously, 
" I cannot understand Luke's letter quite, 
nor follow his reasons ; but I feel sure that 
he misunderstands James in some dreadful 
way. Yes, I know he does." 

" My dear Mary," added her sister, 
gravely, " I would rather there should be 
no mention of Mr. Butler's name between 
us sisters, either now or ever. No good can 
come of it. The blame of all this is his, 
Mary, and I, who know what kind of girl 
you are, know this ; and so does Luke, who 
is very fond of you, too, in his way ; but, 
once for all, I will not have this Butler 
spoken about." 

" Why are you all so horribly angry and 
prejudiced against poor James ?" proceeded 
Mary ; " if a silly, self-willed girl chooses 
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to run away to him, what could he do but 
take care of her ?" 

Mrs. Webb became now really displeased 
at her sister's persistent defence of her 
lover, and was only appeased by the pro- 
mise that Mary would not mention his 
name once again that night, to which 
promise she added, however, the important 
saving-clause, ** if she could help it." " So," 
continued the now pacified Mrs. Webb, 
" never a word has yet passed my lips 
to them at home about your going; and, 
more than this, I have written once or 
twice to mother (Heaven forgive me) 
to say you are well and happy, and better 
satisfied than at home, which, I fear, has 
been true in one sense, but not while 
you've been with me; and now we can 
go back to Whinbury to-morrow, and not 
a soul need know about it except Luke, 
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and he's close enough, my dear, about 
everything, which his law business teaches 
him to be/' 

" Dear Sarah, how much I owe your kind- 
ness," said Mary; "back let us go by all 
means. By the way, you had my letter of 
last night from London ?" 

" Yes, Mary," replied Mrs. Webb ; "it 
came safe enough. It made me happy in 
one way to know you would be coming 
back, but it grieved me in other ways. I 
sent it on to Luke this morning." 

" You should not have done that, sister," 
cried Mary, colouring ; " you know I wrote 

quite freely about , well, you know 

who — in a way I did not mind to my own 
sister, but to Luke, oh, it would be so dif- 
ferent!" And Mary was evidently much 
annoyed. 

" It was thoughtless in that respect, I 
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own," replied Sarah ; " but, as you defended 
yourself so prettily for going, I wished 
Luke to see it, and make all allowance ; 
and I should hisive only spoilt your words 
by telling them in my way. But I'll get 
the letter back again, be sure ; and Luke is 
so close, you can't think ; they say lawyers 
make it their pride to be so, dear." 

Therefore when the sisters had thus made 
it up, and Sarah was occupied in conveying 
the somnolent Luke junior and somewhat 
fractious Tommy to their respective cribs — 
the main difficulty being whether he should 
be allowed to take a mug labelled " a trifle 
from Saltport," replete with shrimp-heads, 
to sleep with him, while Sarah was en- 
grossed with like maternal cares — did Mary 
slip out for five minutes to whisper with 
James on the shingles. She told him in 
short intervals of hurried farewell kisses 
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that all had happened much better than she 
even ventured to hope; that Sarah had 
kept counsel from all but her husband ; that 
they returned home to-morrow, where no 
one had any suspicion of what had occurred ; 
that Sarah and her husband forgave her, 
but were terribly angry with him, James- 
why, Mary told James she could not quite 
make out; that it was as well James had 
not come in with her, as Mrs. Webb grew 
vexed even when his name was mentioned. 
So when the five minutes were up by James's 
watch, Mary took one last very long kiss 
and departed in a burst of tears ; and James 
just caught the night-mail and returned, 
very much out of spirits, to the bondage of 
the Hen-roost. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERCEVAL SHOOTS AN ARROW IN THE DARK. 

" The churl in spirit, howe'er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion's sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons through the gilded pale." 

InMemoriam. 

" Therefore, Webb, my instructions lie in 
a nut-shell. You explairi, as my attorney 
learned in the law, to old King Butler, that 
I have his credit quite at my mercy, besides 
being able to sell him up at any moment 
I raise my finger. He has mortgaged 
fraudulently, pledging the same farm twice 
over to myself and Richards; and having 
got the title-deeds away from Richards, the 
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first mortgagee, by pretending some lease 
of the premises required renewal. Then 
make some fine speech about my wishing to 
spare the credit of an ancient and respected 
Slopeshire family ; and then go on to say 
that Plumpton is about to retire from the 
county in my favour, and hint that I should 
be glad of a proposer at my nomination. 
Hint this, I say, till the old man offers to 
propose me; but, mind, there must be no 
actual compact. He's crafty enough, and 
will soon understand my terms. Then you 
return at once and report progress. This 
arranged, Plumpton inserts his retiring 
address in the very next number of the 
' County Herald.' " 

Webb was receiving these orders from 
Perceval at Daventry Manor, on the same 
day that James brought Mary back to Salt- 
port. 
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" I see all this clear enough, sir," replied 
Webb, " and FU do my best, and anticipate 
no difficulty. But Fve a favour to ask. 
Let me go to Leece Court on Wednesday, 
I want Tuesday (to-morrow) free sorely." 

" It must be really important business 
that I can allow to take precedence of 
mine," returned Perceval. 

" My wife's not well at the seaside ; I 
must go to her," said Webb, reluctantly. 

" You are a model spouse I have long 
known," pursued Perceval, sarcastically. 
" But there's more behind this, Webb ; 
you're suppressing something. Out with 
it ; it won't do with me." 

" This is something you really have no 
right to ask about," said Webb, growing a 
shade less respectful in his manner. ** It 
does not concern you, sir, in the smallest 
degree. You might know am too much 
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in. your power to risk offending you by 
deferring your business nnleas I had some 
grave reason." 

" And I r^ly that you are becoming 
nettled, my dear Webb,** answered the 
other, " and that unless you tell me this 
reason, and I judge it valid, to Leece you 
go to-morrow." 

" The fact is — ^but it's a damnable shame 
to have to tell you — '' said Webb, telling 
out his words one by one, " that my sister- 
in-law has bolted again to this young 
Butler." 

Perceval whistled. " Allow me to reflect 
for a few moments over your intelligence, 
which certainly does concern me," Perceval 
added. 

'* I don't see how," said Webb. 

" I don't quite tell you all my secrets," 
sneered Perceval. "Is the girl — who I 
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know is, or was, a respectable girl — really 
fond of this fellow?" he went on to 
ask. 

**I never saw such downright infatu- 
ation,'* Webb returned. 

Perceval reflected. '* This confirms 
me about Agnes Aston, women always 
take the oddest likings. I am sure he is 
in my way there. I wonder what these 
two can see in him?" he added aloud 
to Webb. " So your wife has summoned 
you to go to Saltport ?'* 

** She wrote for me this morning." 

'* If there is nothing extremely tender 
and confidential in the letter," questioned 
Perceval, " I should like to see it. I fully 
believe your story, but there's nothing like 
being sure." 

" You had better not degrade me too 
much, sir, in your employment," muttered 
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Webb, hoarsely. ** Can't a poor devil keep 
even his wife's letters private ?" 

" There your fine domestic susceptibilities 
triumph over your natural common sense. 
I don't care a jot about seeing Mrs. Webb's 
matrimonial drivel, but I have a purpose 
to serve. Don't you see, I dislike this 
young Butler, who has thwarted me more 
than once. I detest his morose, poverty- 
stricken pride. Why should we not work 
together in this, as we do in all else? 
Here, hand over the letter, I will skip 
all Mrs. Webb's aflFectionate passages." 

" I don't like doing it, sir ;" reiterated 
Webb, " indeed it goes bitterly against ray 
grain ; but, if I must, I suppose there's no 
gainsaying you. Here's my letter, and 
I wish you joy of its perusal." Thus 
saying, Webb produced a directed envelope 
from his pocket, and rapidly extracted a 
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folded sheet of note-paper from within it, 
which he handed to Perceval, and then 
hastily thrust the envelope back into his 
surtout ; but not before Perceval's quick eye 
had caught sight of some more folded paper 
within it of a bluer colour than Webb had 
given him, 

** Here, I want the envelope as well. 
Yon have not given me all," laughed Per- 
ceval. 

" You get no more, however, even if you 
send me to prison, as you so often kindly re- 
mind me you can," said Webb, doggedly. 

** Don't introduce an unpleasant topic 
which I never recur to except when neces- 
sary ; and don't make it so now," suggested 
Perceval. " Who is the enclosure from ?" 

** It wasn't even written to me. If I'm 
obliged to show you all my own letters, I 
suppose you won't be tyrant enough to 
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make me divulge other people's ?" retorted 
Webb, now tormented almost beyond en^ 
durance. 

" No," replied the other, " but the wife's 
letters are the husband's property, they 
being one flesh ; and this coming from the 
bewitching little penitent of a sister-in-law 
herself,* I would sooner see it than twenty 
of good Mrs. Webb's productions." 

" What would the Slopeshire gentlemen 
say, whom you are going to represent, if 
they heard you had tampered with a girl's 
letters ?" demanded Webb, furiously. 

" They would probably not elect me," 
said Perceval, with great deliberation, 
"and it would take me a year or two to 
outlive the disagreeable impression. But 
I'm too important to be given the cold 
shoulder long. But, my friend, these 
Slopeshire gentlemen would be very sorry 
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for one thing, and that would be, to hear 
that a most respectable Whinbury attorney 
had been sentenced for fourteen years to 
penal servitude." 

" I'd rather get twenty years than be 
badgered in the way I've been since you 
first found me out at Whinbury," growled 
Webb, ominously. 

"Not when we come to think of Mrs. 
Webb and her interesting infants," re- 
minded Perceval. 

Webb's whole manner softened in a 
moment. 

"There certainly are devils incarnate," 
he rejoined. 

"By all means, if this hypothesis con- 
soles you," repeated Perceval ; " but I 
shan't stand your temper any longer; so 
hand over the enclosure at once. If not, 
you know the alternative." 
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" You surely can't be mad enough to 
ruin me, and incur all the harm I can do 
you in return, all for a girl's letter, which 
may contain nothing to your purpose, ten 
to one ?" gasped Webb. 

"The letter may, and very likely will, 
be mere waste paper to me ; but that's not 
the point. I never tolerate insubordina- 
tion in any one I employ. If I gave in 
to you on this point, which is trifling, 
you would become unruly on some point 
which was vital. If my horse refuses a 
mere drain which I wish him to clear, I 
must get him over it, if I wait an hour ; 
if I give in, the hunter is spoilt." 

"You'll let me have it back again at 
once." 

"Probably, yes; but, if it interests me, 
to-morrow at the latest." 

" Here it is. I'd better have put a bullet 
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through my head than to have sunk so low 
as to be obliged to give you this." 

Perceval glanced rapidly through it, and 
concluded, " You shall have this back to- 
morrow, Webb ; and as I don't want to be 
over hard you needn't go to Leece till Wed- 
nesday. And now for one word. You 
perceive you gain nothing by treating me 
to these displays of temper; so I advise 
you to avoid them for the future, for I 
mean to be obeyed and to employ you a« 
I choose.** 

Webb departed quite livid with rage, 
but Perceval hummed an opera tune and 
lighted a cigarette with a wholly unmoved 
countenance as soon as he was gone. Then 
he strolled to the open window, and looked 
out above the chestnut avenues of the 
defunct Daventrys. Presently he fell to 
reflecting. 
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" My luck is certainly marvellous in 
most things," he mused ; '* the very letter 
I wanted, and to reach me in such a round- 
about way! I fancy this will move you. 
Miss Agnes Aston, though you are such 
a model self-contained young lady, I owe 
you something for that day at the school, 
when I was the parvenu so beneath your 
notice as not even to deserve a civil an- 
swer. I owe you more for preferring this 
sullen cousin, who seems as much knave 
as fool. That any girl should be such an 
idiot as this flame of young Butler's to 
damn herself in plain writing before all 
the world ! Let me peruse again this pre- 
cious effusion. * So, dear sister, though you 
never forgive me this my wicked running 
away, I shall never forget these delicious 
days I am spending with my own James. 
He takes me to his chambers — such a dear. 
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quiet, lonely place — and there we stay 
hours, so happy ! I assure you, when he 
kisses me he seems to fill my whole soul 
with love for him. He is more dear than 
a husband ever can be, even than your 
Luke is to you, sister ; but, alas ! our sta- 
tion is so different ' Psha !" he mut- 
tered impatiently, " this is a mighty cool 
young lady to write to a married sister in 
this fashion. Now the next thing is, how 
is this to reach Agnes Aston ? I print the 
address ; that makes my handwriting safe. 
I post it at the Addingham general post- 
office, whence a thousand letters go daily. 
I enclose it in an envelope I bought abroad 
— that makes any detection by the quality 
or mark of the paper impossible. Truly, 
the risk is infinitesimal. Next, let me 
think how Agnes Aston will act on re- 
ceiving this. Will she enquire out this 
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low rival of her's, and demand why her 
letter reached her? Then Mary Weston 
goes to Sarah Webb, Sarah to her lord 
and master, who alone will know the truth. 
Pooh ! I'm safe enough. Agnes Aston is 
much too proud to take such a course ; and 
even if she does, Webb dare not speak out. 
Added to fear of me, there will be a whole- 
some dread of his wife in this case. By 
the way, Webb wants the letter back, does 
he ? I forgot that. Then, I fear, want 
must be my good Webb's master." 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGNES ASTON ACTS AGAINST ALL CONVEN- 
TIONAL RULES. 



" Then Mary went to Dora's house, and stood 
Upon the threshold." 

Tennyson's Dora, 

When Agnes Aston received from her 
anonymous correspondent the envelope en- 
closing poor Mary's love-lorn effusion, like 
any other carefully brought up girl, who 
has no idea of the plots and treacheries 
which underlie the smooth surface of civi- 
lized society, she was a good deal shocked 
at first, and not a little puzzled why she 
should be selected as the recipient of this 
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communication. She had heard rumours 
from her aunts that James was mixed up 
in a love-aflfair with a girl beneath him, 
which the old ladies shook their heads over, 
and begged she would not question them 
about. This much she had heard and no 
more, till* Mary's letter was sent her ; and 
being an eminently good-natured girl, and 
very independent of others in her estimates 
of persons and events, she had suspended 
her judgment about James's alleged delin- 
quencies until some more reliable accusers 
should come forward than her aunts 
breathing mere echoes of Mrs. Shanter. 
Strange to say, she read Mary's trans- 
mitted letter in an entirely different sense 
to which Perceval and even Webb had 
done. Allowing for their different sur- 
roundings and the social distance between 
them, there was a considerable similarity in 
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disposition between the draper s daughter 
and the Lord Lieutenant's. And Agnes 
Aston seemed instinctively to understand 
in their true light all poor Mary's high- 
flown expressions of devotion to James. 
While against the anonymous author of 
this treachery all Miss Aston's resentment 
was fully aroused, not a little sympathy 
and interest was excited towards Mary her- 
self. While her strong friendship for her 
cousin James, and pity for him in his 
father's notorious embarrassments, made 
her meditate still more deeply over the full 
bearings of all this obscure ramification 
of plots, which this letter's transmission 
seemed to give her a glimpse of. Clearly 
the motive, as regarded its reaching her- 
self, was enmity to James and not to Mary 
Weston. But, and this puzzled her much, 
who could have any interest in setting her 
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against her cousin, and yet be in a position 
to have access to Mary Weston's corre- 
spondence. We are sorry to say that Miss 
Aston's ultimate suspicions rested on the 
much-wronged Mrs. Shanter ; that this was 
feminine malice she never doubted for an 
instant. When Miss Aston got so far, she 
began to think, like a courageous girl as 
she was, whether she ought to move in this 
matter ; whether she ought to warn her 
cousin, or even Mary Weston, of some deep 
enmity at work against them ; whether it 
was worth while &cing Mrs. Shanter, and 
endeavouring to discover how far she was 
implicated? At last Miss Aston took a 
resolution, which, we fear, will fill many 
fashionable ladies with dismay — if any such 
peruse these pages— that she would quietly 
ride over to Whinbury under the escort of 
the family coachman, and endeavour to see 
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none other than Mary Weston herself, and 
return to her the letter. If Mary turned 
out to be the kind of girl she imagined, she 
would endeavour to assist her ; if she ap- 
peared at all an objectionable girl, Miss 
Aston would simply restore the writing, 
and return. She was conscious of the 
rectitude of her purpose, and withal accus- 
tomed to act independently for herself, as 
her mother's weak health had long made 
her the one responsible female person at 
Aston Hall. Now a girl who has managed 
a large house for several years, generally 
learns how to act with promptness and 
decision. She could not help smiling, as 
she started a few mornings after on her 
project, at the horror-stricken countenances 
her aunts would assume, could any little 
bird carry to their ears a hint of the goal 
of that day's ride. Old Thomas, who had 
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given her her first lessons in equitation as 
a child, and who had been family coachman 
about forty years, generally accompanied 
her rides in her father's absence ; and this 
morning he jolted along as usual on his 
stout cob. The distance of the ride to 
Whinbury, some ten miles, rather fright- 
ened his old bones, when Agnes announced 
her destination after they had ridden about 
a mile ; but as Agnes could do much what 
she pleased with him, he would have rid- 
den till he dropped oflF to humour his 
young lady. 

Mr. Toby Blick gracefully reclining be- 
hind the coimter in Weston's shop, lulled 
to rest by the drone of blue-bottles, with 
his feet nearly on a level with his head, 
was galvanized by the apparition of a 
'Equality" customer in a riding-habit, ut- 
terly unknown to him. 
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"I want to speak one word to Mary 
Weston, if she is in," said the lady coming 
forward. Blick saw a vision of a servant 
in a cockade and large brass buttons wait- 
ing outside with two horses. He felt, 
moreover, that the infant population of 
Whinbury had begun to assemble roimd 
the door to inspect the same horses and ser- 
vant. All this grandeur was nearly too 
much for Blick. To be left in sole com- 
mand on such an occasion was too trying. 
Why should master and missis have chosen 
that morning of all others to lay in stores 
from Addingham ? " I'm sure, miss," he 
faltered, " Mister Richards will be uncom- 
mon sorry to be out of the way when he 
knows you've called. ' Blick,' says he, ' none 
of the quality comes in till the arternoon, so 
I can leave you, my boy, with every con- 
fidence.* Won't he be riled. Oh, my eye !" 
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" Then Mary Weston is out, I suppose T 
enquired the lady, smiling. 

" She's in, fast enough ; she ain't been 
fond of outing lately. But, bless you, she 
don't know the ways of the shop. Oh, I 
do wish master was in ! Oh, my eye !" 

" Is she alone ?" 

" Only her and me in the house. Master 
will be wild at being out of the way." 

" Then show me into the parlour," said 
Agnes, promptly, "and ask her to step 
down to me for a minute." 

Blick obeyed with alacrity, and a 
moment after Mary heard with some 
astonishment that a real lady in a riding- 
habit was waiting for her in the parlour 
below. 

She hurried in with the prettiest air of 
confusion possible, and found a young lady 
with almost the kindest face she had ever 
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seen, though not actually handsome, waiting 
for her. 

The lady rose and took her hand : there 
was no condescension in the way she did it. 
She did it simply and kindly. 

" And you are Mary Weston ?" 

" Yes, if you please, Ma'am." 

" And I am James Butler's cousin." 

Poor Mary's face became crimson. 

" Now don't be frightened, child, I like 
your ways and looks very much, and I am 
not come here to scold you, but to try 
and do you good. I have plenty to say to 
you, so we had better get comfortable 
together and lose no time. For your 
people may come in, and I am very lucky 
to have found you alone." And Miss Aston 
drew the village beauty into a chair beside 
her. 

" You are very kind," faltered Mary. 

VOL. m. H 
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"I can't help trusting you, you look so 
nice and good. And you speak to me 
so diflferent from some ladies, for instance 
Mrs. Shanter, though she means well by 
noticing me, no doubt." 

*' Then you know Mrs. Shanter, Mary 
Weston?" asked Miss Aston, with all her 
suspicions strengthened. 

** She always told father that she was 
very much interested in me," said Mary, 
gaining confidence every moment with 
A^es, '' but she has hardly spoken to me 
lately when she has been to the shop." 

" Have you any reason to think she may 
have got possession of some of your letters 
to your sister? Sarah, I think you call 
her ? " asked Miss Aston. 

Poor Mary's astonishment knew no 
bounds. 

" Now, my child, don't tremble, for if 
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you are the good girl I take you for, you 
have a sure friend in me," continued Miss 
Aston, reassuring the fluttering little thing. 
" Does Mrs. Shanter go* and sit chattering 
with your sister ? and could she have taken 
such a letter from her workbox, for in- 
stance?" 

^* Please what letter was it ?" inquired 
Mary, with a strange undefinable dread 
up(»L her. 

Agnes produced the letter and patted 
Mary's hand as she gave it her back, assur- 
ing her that she did not blame her for 
anything she had written in it. 

When Mary had identified her last silly 
letter from London, she began to sob very 
bitterly indeed. 

" Now, my child, you must not give 
way. I have so little time to talk to you ; 
and it is important for James's good 
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that jou should answer me clearly," said 
Agnes. 

Mary dried her eyes and stopped crying 
with a great eflFort/ 

" Tell me all you know about this letter. 
It was enclosed to me by some one who 
wishes to injure James. It was a base 
and cowardly thing to do, and she did not 
of course sign her name. I want to expose 
her. Help me, child." And Agnes looked 
anxiously at Mary. 

" Oh, I remember all now," Mary pur- 
sued ; '' my sister, Mrs. Webb, sent this 
on to her husband, and vexed me much 
by doing so." 

"And this husband is?" inquired Miss 
Aston — 

" Luke Webb, an attorney here in Whin- 
bury," was the reply. 

The plot thickens, thought Miss Aston. 
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" Is Luke Webb kind to your sister ? 
Do you Kke him ?" 

Mary answered both queries in the 
aflSrmative. 

" Does Major Shanter employ Mr. Webb 
much on law business ? " interrogated 
Agnes. 

" I don't know ; may be. But Sarah 
says he has been working day and night 
for no one but Mr. Perceval lately." 

A new light at last for Agnes Aston. 
The mere suggestion of this name recalled 
the scene at the school, his insolence of 
manner and undisguised resentment, his 
taunt against James. Could it be Perceval ? 
If so, this was a feud to the death with 
James, not a mere ebullition of feminine 
spite from Mrs. Shanter. 

" Try and think, my dear, carefully, and 
be sure that it is for James's good you will 
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do 80, resumed Agnes, " whether you ever 
heard from your sister that Mr. Perceval 
has any great influence over her husband." 

" Oh, I needn't think about that at all," 
exclaimed Mary, ^^ Sarah has said that ever 
since Mr. Perceval began to employ him be 
has not been the same man." 

" Let me think now for a few moments, 
Mary," said Miss Aston," and do not speak 
to me." 

" You are very good to me, and I am 
sure you mean well," murmured Mary. 

*' Yes, I think that will do," proceeded 
Miss Aston at length ; ^^ at any rate it is 
all we can do at present. Let your sister 
know how this letter has been returned to 
you, and let her make her husband account 
for how it left his possession ; and let her 
ask him, moreover, whether he ever showed 
it to Mr. Perceval. I think it is best for 
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James's interest that you should not men- 
tion my name to either of the Webbs, at 
least till we know more ; you can say that 
the letter was sent on anonymously to a 
third person, whom Mr. Perceval had 
a motive for setting against James Butler ; 
and you can write me word yourself of 
anything new in this business, and I can 
ride over and see you again if necessary. 
You will do all this just as I have said, 
Mary ?" 

" Indeed I will ; and very grateful in- 
deed I am to you for bringing my letter 
back," said Mary ; " I know that very few 
ladies would have taken so much trouble 
about a poor girl." 

" And you are quite sure you trust me ?" 
ixxquired Agnes. 

« You have given me very good reason 
to do so," answered Mary. " But tell me 
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one thing," she went on to question anx- 
iously, " is there any danger to James in 
all this mystery ?" 

" I do not believe there is the least at 
present," said Agnes. 

" And you will promise to take no steps 
that shall endanger James the least ?" pro- 
ceeded Mary, amazed at her temerity. 

" My dear child, I assure you I care 
enough about him myself in a cousinly way 
to shrink as much as you do from any step 
of the kind. And now I must say good- 
bye, and I assure you I like you very 
much, and a line to Miss Aston at Aston 
Hall will always find me ready to be your 
friend, my child." 

Mary saw her visitor to the shop-door, 
and watched her mount and ride away. 
Blick stood beside her in profound admira- 
tion of the departing cavalcade. 
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" Won't master be in a wax that he was 
out, gist. I never see such stirrup-leather. 
Let alone the kind of glazed weather-cock 
the old party wore on one side his hat. I 
do believe I could see the lamp-posts in his 
buttons, they was so clear. And which a 
length of coat he had, I 'spect cloth is no 
object where he come from." 

'^ Would you like to go out with Nancy 
next Sunday afternoon, Blick?" enquired 
Mary with gentle subtlety. 

"Strike me down. Miss, if I should'nt, 
but some one must stay in and mind the 
'ouse," Blick replied. 

'' n\ do that, Blick," added Mary. "You 
know I care very little for Sunday walks 
now." 

"Nonsense, Miss," retorted Blick good 
naturedly, " You force yourself out. It'll do 
you a world of good when you are there." 
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"No, Blick, I'll gladly stay. Nancy 
missed you last Sunday and I can feel for 
her ; and, Blick," Mary hesitated, " perhaps 
you might'nt mmd not mentioning that I 
had this young lady to see me." 

" I'd a deal sooner not, for master is sure 
to say it was my awkwardness that she 
bought nuffin, if I do." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WEBB REVOLTS AND TAKES TO BIOGRAPBTT. 

" A poor lad, saj a help's son in yonr house, 
Listening at keyholes, hears the company 
Talk grand of dollars, V notes, and so forth, 
How hard they are to get, how good to hold." 

Mb. Sludge the Medivm. 

That there had been a domestic scene of a 
very serious nature between Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb in their front parlour in Whinbury 
High^reet was obvious to a very super- 
ficial observer. She lay on the sofa upon 
her face sobbing violently, and he was 
rushing wildly about the room overturning 
books, papers, table-cloths, and chimney 
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ornaments, with a recklessness that bordered 
on insanity. And the reason of all this 
was the visit of a little girl named Mary 
Weston to her married sister for ten 
minutes that morning. 

** What's the use of your crying there? 
I tell you he can send me to gaol to- 
morrow. And the best place for me too," 
he added savagely. 

" Oh Luke, to think that it should have 
come to this, and you with a wife and 
children, Luke, to do such things," and Mrs. 
Webb continued to sob. 

" Don't drive me mad, Sarah," cried he, 
" I'm none so bad as that. No, he got his 
hold over me years before I knew you. 
When I was a poor half-starving boy. 
Curse him for a false hound." 

" Then I forgive you, Luke," replied 
Mrs. Webb, sitting up and drying her 
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eyes. " I know you must have been sorely 
tried ; but, if it had been since the children 
were born, I don't think I could ever have 
looked you in the face again." 

" Yet he has forced me to do dirty work 
enough even since then," muttered Webb 
gloomily. 

" But not of your free-will, Luke," re- 
turned his wife, now anxious to be recon- 
ciled. '' And it shan't happen again, dear ; 

you will promise me, I know, to break 
with him at once." 

"Then, my darling, he sends me to 
prison and I come out a ruined man. I'd 
give every farthing I have to be free to 
break with him this hour, Heaven knows. 
I have hardly known a moment's rest since 
he ferretted me out in this very parlour." 

"I can't believe, Luke, but that you 
might find a way out of his clutches , and 
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not suflFer for it," suggested his wife more 
hopefully. "To think now that poor 
Mary's foolish letter should have made me 
find out all this. What could he have 
wanted with it ?" 

''Merely to injure yoimg Butler with 
whoever he sent it to," said Webb. " By 
the way, Mary would not tell who this was, 
would she ?" 

^' She has got an idea that it might hurt 
James if she did, so I did m)t press her," 
replied Perceval. 

**Look here, wife," proceeded Webb, 
drawing his wife towards him, " Fm more 
reasonable than I was ten minutes since, 
and you're more reasonable too, old girl; 
let's look this in the face bad as it is. I 
can't do Perceval's dirty work any mcxe 
even if you would let me. My whole 
nature sickens at the idea, especially since 
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I've been the means of making poor little 
Molly's scrape public through that devil. 
What do you say, old woman, to a moon- 
light flitting to-night? Tve fifty pounds 
in the house and I can get in as much 
more during the day. We can begin the 
world again somewhere else under a new 
name." 

** Luke," replied his wife, " let's keep 
that for the veiy worst. Don't give quite 
in yet. Can't you frighten this Perceval 
with something you know against him ?" 

**You see," returned her husband, **all 
that I know not in his favour would be 
difficult enough for me, a nameless attorney, 
to establish against him a rich gentleman ; 
and, even if proved, would, as the crafty 
brate himself informed me, only make Slope- 
shire treat him coldly for a year or so. 
Then he can prove something against me 
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which would utterly destroy my credi- 
bility." 

" Still you might ferret out something 
damaging enough," persisted his wife^ " to 
make it worth Perceval's while to conciliate 
you for the future. Try, dear, for my sake 
and the children's." 

" The trouble will be immense." 
" Think what you will escape." 
" If I succeed." 

" But you will, dear, I know you will." 
*' I've half a mind to try. It will keep 
me from thinking of these troubles, at all 
events," said Webb. 

'* And how will you begin, Luke." 
"I must begin writing his life to-mor- 
row: *The Life and Opinions of Lionel 
Perceval of Daventry Hall from his earliest 
years down to the present time, compiled 
by a respectful admirer,' " answered Webb, 
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with a return of his old irrepressible buoy- 
ancy. 

Mrs. Webb stared at her husband in mute 
astonishment. 

** You see," he continued, " I must first 
get the main dates of the principal events 
of his life ; and so by piecing bit to bit 
gradually, account for his doings year by 
year. He partly taught me the game him- 
self. Every one, he said to me, has a screw 
loose somewhere, the only diflficulty is to 
find it, and you rule the man as you please. 
It's only turning his own tactics against 
himself. I wonder I never thought of 
doing it before, for I've been long sick 
of his service, I'll begin my biographical 
memoir to-morrow. I declare I'm getting 
quite keen about it." 

"But where are the materials to come 
from?" asked his wife. 

VOL. ni. I 
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" Oh, anywhere and everywhere* I must 
get what I remember personally in order 
first/' said Webb, briskly. 

" And how, if Perceval wants you mean- 
while ?" demanded she. 

*' If it's a light job and not a very dirty 
one I must do it as usual, so as not to blow 
upon my tactics ; if it's long and nasty, I 
must sham illness," he replied. 

" And how am I to quiet Mary about her 
letter ?" proceeded Mrs. Webb. 

"Tell her it dropped out of my coat 
pocket, and musthave been picked by some 
mischievous person who sent it to the party 
who returned it to her. It's a lame story, 
but I can't invent a better. It's no use 
frightening the poor child with our black 
prospects." 

"I'll do what I can to quiet her, poor 
child," said Mrs. Webb. " Ah, Luke dear. 
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I trust better days are in store for us, and 
that I may never again see you in such a 
state as I have done this morning." 

^* It made me frantic," urged Webb, " to 
discover the use Perceval had put the poor 
child's letter to. There was something too 
cold-blooded in sacrificing a girl's reputa- 
tion to further one's own enmities, that I 
lost all control of myself. It made my 
blood boii;^ 

"Now, dear, don't vex yourself again. 
I'll step over and make it all right with 
Mary," concluded she. 

For the next few days Luke Webb 
worked early and late at the first notes of 
his * Biography.' He took many little 
notes on many small pieces of paper. Some 
of these he combined, others he scored 
through. Lastly, he condensed them all 
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together on one large sheet of paper. Then 
all the smaller notes were torn up, and he 
began afresh. 

Here is one of his first rude draughts : — 
Lionel Perceval is now aged thirty-two, 
and has succeeded Michael Cohen-Perceval 
seven years. I shall leave these seven 
years of squiredom to the very last. I 
assume my one loose screw is to be found, 
but the chances are greatly against its 
occurring in these seven. His game has 
been to be respectable since then. There 
has been, besides, less temptation. He 
would not have employed me unless he had 
not been very chary of dirty work during 
this period of prosperity. This limits me 
for the present to his life up to the age of 
twenty-five. Now it's no use searching a 
boy's career for scrapes of the enduring 
quality, I require^ much before seventeen. 
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Result, I have eight years biography to 
write only. Not so hopeless after all. 

Now evidence first-hand is the great 
thing in these researches, which are made 
more diflficult by every intervening year. 
I shall string together my own recollections, 
&rst of my boyhood in the employment of 
old Cohen ; from the first day I went there 
to a certain unlucky transaction which, it is 
unnecessary here to particularize, and which 
is my screw loose, and which somebody has 
found already. Here goes. 

I remember as well As yesterday what 
a cold day it was when my mother took 
me down to the counting-house first^ enve- 
loped in an enormous red worsted comforter. 
Peace be to her ashes, poor old lady ! she 
kissed me and told me I should grow as 
rich aa Whittington, if I continued steady 
in the mercantile line ; and then she handed 
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me over to the tender mercies of the senior 
clerk and departed. How high the desk- 
stools seemed to a boy of fifteen, and with 
what awe I gazed upon the ledgers of the 
house ; and how I envied a young man with 
a weak expression and a tuft on his chin, 
who was driving his quill along one of 
the mystic volumes with a rapidity and 
nonchalance of writing round-hand in a 
copy-book. Presently Mr. Cohen came 
bustling in from behind a glass partition 
at one end of the large room; he was 
quiet and shrivelled and nearly bald, with 
bright deep-set eyes, and features of the 
best Jewish type. He must have been 
very handsome when young. Perceval 
got his good features from him, but his 
hair and complexion are his mother's. I 
could see that all the clerks were very 
much afraid of the little rich old man. 
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For my part, my mother had told me such 
fabulous stories about his wealth, that I 
half expected diamonds and rubies to drop 
out of his pockets as he walked, which 
was some distorted mental scrap of a 
fairy story I must have known at that 
time. When Mr. Cohen had given his 
orders to this one and that, when he had 
scolded a few, and told the chief clerk 
to keep the youngsters at their work ; he 
found me out near the stove where I had 
crept for warmth. He was a wonderful 
old chap for detail; and, though I was 
the smallest boy in the counting-house, he 
remembered all about my mother's applica- 
tion, and that I was to have come that day. 
More than this even he thought of, as 
was shown by the first words he ever 
said about me, and well I remember them. 
"Where's this boy to sleep?" I can see 
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the chief clerk's puzzled look as he an- 
swered, '' He had not yet thought about it/* 
** Then you ought, Mr. Curwis, and so save 
me a few of these details. A new boy 
comes ; clearly he was to sleep somewhere. 
If I'm not too fine to see to these things, 
I don't see my chief clerk need be." Mr. 
Curwis was profuse in his apologies, and 
begged Mr. Cohen to trouble himself no 
further, as this should be attended to. But 
the old man wouldn't trust it to him now. 
Hold," he cried. "I have it, quarter him 
on Joe Cragg for the present. Joe can teach 
him to sweep the office out if the boy learns 
nothing else ; as to whether he'll turn out 
an accountant it's always doubtful. I mis- 
trust boys' characters from their school- 
masters." And then he told one of the 
junior clerks to take me for an hour every 
day and explain the system of double entry 
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to me. Well, well, I got on quick enough, 
rather too quickly. I was a sharp boy, 
and it turned my head I expect ; for the 
old man would hold me up to some stupid 
young clerk of thirty, on purpose to be 
able to give point to his gibes at them, 
and tell them a boy of fifteen was worth 
six of them. They thrashed me sometimes 
after office hours when this had happened, 
but I daresay I deserved it. Then Perceval 
came into the room sometimes, but not 
very often. He and his father did not 
actually disagree, so the clerks said, but 
there was no cordiality between them. 
Perceval, too, began to notice me as a handy 
boy. and once or twice made me run 
messages for him. He was not much 
older than I was, but seemed quite grown 
up and forward in his manners; he had 
none of the boyish gawkiness of seventeen, 
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and was wonderfully independent. He 
affected to despise the counting-house, and 
spoke slightingly of mercantile occupations, 
though of course this was never in the 
old man's hearing. He associated with 
what he considered some of the most 
fashionably connected youths in Adding- 
ham; these were pointless, vapid, limp 
boys, who spoke of everything out of 
their immediate circle as snobbish. In 
fact our clerks disliked Perceval nearly as 
much as his father. I may as well finish 
my enumeration of Michael Cohen's family 
as I am about it, and this is soon done. 
Mrs. Cohen was a good-natured, flabby 
kind of woman, very apathetic and self- 
indulgent. Her features were quite spoilt 
by the fatness of her face, but she must 
have been a very pretty blonde in her time. 
They said it had been quite a love match 
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between her and Michael Cohen, though 
it was diflScult to imagine him in love with 
any one but himself. Then there was only 
Jacob Cohen, Michael's elder brother, 
whom I should not think worth mentioning 
if he were not connected with a reminiscence 
I have of old Mike, which was nearly the 
only time I heard him allude to his own 
private affairs. I said ** only Jacob Cohen" 
above, wittingly, since that was the sort 
of way he was talked of. He had not 
prospered in trade like Michael, and, per- 
haps, had not cared to do so; he was a 
modest, miambitious man, and only a smaU 
shopkeeper, when Michael purchased the 
Daventry estate, which happened about 
this period. The brothers saw little of 
each other but once or twice a year, gene- 
rally at Easter, I think— the poorer one was 
invited to Michael's finely furnished house 
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n Addingham. Jacob seemed to have a 
pride on these occasions not to dress him- 
self one bit above the class he belonged 
to. In fact it seemed strange to see the 
magnificent butler of the establishment, 
whose general air was almost ducal, helping 
a faded old moth like Jacob to wine. On 
one of these family meetings I was had in, 
as an odd boy to help to wait. I was not 
allowed to appear in the room, but I helped 
the servants outside in bringing up and 
carrying down. While the brothers re- 
mained over their wine, the servants ad- 
journed to their banquet on the scraps 
of the feast ; and I was left to clear up out- 
side alone. Mrs. Cohen, who was a slip- 
shod kind of woman, who always left a 
door open, did so on this occasion, when 
she left the brothers sitting at table, 
I went on with my work till I heard 
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Jacob distinctly say through the open 
door — 

*■ Brother, I have something to mention 
to you which I hope you will take in good 
part." 

" Go on, Jacob," snarled Michael evi- 
dently prepared for something unpleasant ; 
" you have never asked me for money yet, 
I must say that for your credit, so I hope 
you won't begin now." 

" I know my place, brother," continued 
Jacob, " you have got on and I have gone 
back. You have bought one of these great 
squire's places, and are now one of them. 
Though how you with your line from kings 
and patriarchs would ape these mushroom 
Normandy peasants, I for myself cannot 
understand." 

" That's my affair," returned the other 
harshly, " keep to your herring stores 
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and salt bloaters, descendant of the 
prophets." 

** The reproof is bitter enough," answered 
the other meekly," but perhaps not un- 
deserved. You have abandoned the old 
faith and heed not the Promise. I forgot 
that such things could not weigh with you 
now. Forgive me." 

" Look here, Jacob," proceeded Michael, 
*' I don't care to talk much about these 
things, least of all to you who treat me as 
an apostate ; but since you have challenged 
me, I must have my say out. Where is 
this Promise of yours, and where is iis ful- 
filment? Does one educated man believe 
it still ? Go and sit on Sinai and wait a 
new revelation. The old one is worn out 
and our tribes are wanderers. Take the 
test of worldly prosperity — who has gained 
most, you or I? Shall I not therefore 
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serve where it profits me, if I serve any- 
where r 

" Nay, Michael, let us not stir up again 
the old strife between us," pursued the 
other. "I am a small retail dealer, but I 
will not beg one grain of your wealth. I 
will not force myself or mine upon you 
when you become one of the great in the 
land. They tell me you mean to add a 
Gtentile name to your own, so few will know 
our relationship. It is not of myself I want 
to speak, but of my son Daniel; he met 
Lionel in the street yesterday, and Lionel 
being with certain of his Grentile friends 
would not so much as nod to him. Are we 
not brethren, and you have me to your 
house though I am down in the world ? " 

Michael seemed to answer in a somewhat 
constrained manner. " Lionel is unruly 
beyond his years. I am obliged to be very 
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cautious with him, or he would set me at 
naught. I would rather lend you a hundred 
pounds, brother, than reprove him about 
this matter, though he has clearly acted 
like a silly young fop." 

" Say no more," resumed Jacob, easily 
appeased, " for you to own he was wrong is 
amply sufficient for me. I would not stir 
up dissension between your own flesh and 
blood. And yet if the boy knew that as 
the Gentiles judge ^" 

" Hold your tongue this instant," inter- 
posed the other fiercely. 

" I am again justly corrected," assented 
Jacob, who seemed only to grow the meeker 
the more overbearing his brother became ; 
" and now Michael, let us go to the good 
Lucy (this was Mrs. Cohen), we have surely 
sat too long already." 

"I've a good mind not to allow you 
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to go near her this evening," exclaimed 
Michael roughly ; '* it's ten to one you 
don't fill her head with some nonsense." 

" Have you not trusted me these eighteen 
years ?" asked Jacob in a very sad voice. 

" Come up-stairs, brother, I spoke un- 
justly. Say no more about it. I'll try 
what his mother can do with Lionel." 



That's about all I can remember of this 
dialogue which was clearly of a very con- 
fidential character. It illustrates curiously 
the different characters and positions of the 
brothers. I do not suppose I have set 
down exactly the very words said, but I 
fency I am not far wrong, for my fright 
lest I should be caught listening impressed 
the very words for months on my mind^ 
and a boy's memory is so absurdly tena- 
cious. Yet I may have forgotten the 
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words by this, thinking I should never 
have occasion to recall these things. Now 
I note on reading over this conversation 
since I have put it into shape, several 
queries. Is Jacob Cohen's son still alive ? 
probably ; then I must find him. Mem. 
Michael Cohen's will must be read at 
Doctor's Commons, but this all in good 
time. Mem. the second, this conversation 
is all plain sailing except towards the end, 
and there my defective recollection may 
create the ambiguity. Jacob probably 
meant by, " if the boy knew that as the 
G-entiles judge," that though we did not 
retain the exaggerated Judaic notions of 
filial obedience, that even our religious 
code would regard this insubordination in a 
grave light ; and Michael's temper at this 
remark must signify that he was weary of 
the discussion and annoyed at this further 
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allusion to their diflFerence of faith. I 
think the next sentence bears this out, as 
Mrs. Cohen was of Protestant parents, and 
he feared his brother would hurt her feel- 
ings on this point, but Jacob answers that 
for eighteen years (about the time since 
Michael married) he had never done so. 
Mem. the last : this explanation is merely 
provisional, as I cannot trust myself to 
have remembered the exact words. But I 
must proceed. The next few years of my 
life in the Cohen counting-house were not 
eventful. Perceval evidently became more 
imruly at home and was sent to a German 
University, Bonn, if I remember right. 
(Mem. Heaven forbid that I should have to 
go over and make " enquiries " there, for I 
hate both the language and the cookery.) 
Old Cohen removed during this time to 
Daventry, that is to say, he only came in 
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during the day to Addingham, and Mrs. 
Gohen and the household were perma- 
nently transplanted to the country. But 
they said the squires' wives wouldn't call 
on Mrs. Cohen, and that old Cohen was 
very sore about it. For myself, I got on 
steadily in the counting-house, and should 
have got on quicker but old Cohen had to 
regard the rules of seniority, or probably 
the whole body of his clerks would have 
struck. Well, now I approach a very deli- 
cate event in my own personal history, of 
which it is suflScient to say that I was 
found out. Had it not been for old Cohen 
inspecting everything himself, I should 
have escaped ; for I had taken my measure 
of the head chief and easily deluded him. 
I do not palliate it, but I had just buried 
my mother after a long illness and paid her 
grocery bill besides; and I had not one 
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penny left, and had pledged my next 
quarter ' to a small loan office ; and I felt 
quite alone in the world, with no one to 
disgrace but myself, and also not a little 
reckless. Well, it was Saturday my." busi- 
ness" happened, and I had calculated old 
Cohen would not come in from Daventry 
on that day, as he often made it a holiday, 
I suppose from old Jew habit, and Curwis I 
held in scorn ; but to my dismay the old 
man appeared, and Curwis took him in the 
books of the week, mine among the number ; 
and I, poor devil, sat outside pretending to 
write at my desk with a beating heart. 
An hour or so I had to wait, till when 
Curwis re-entered. " Mr. Cohen wishes to 
see Webb," he shouted, and went back to 
his usual comer. I knew it was all up, 
but somehow certainty even of the worst 
was better than my late suspense, so I got 
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up smiling and brazeii enough. « You're 
going to be promoted you infernal youBg 
favourite," growled the next derk at my 
elbow as he heard me summoned. ** Yes," 
said I, ^^ to the Chiltem Hmidreds, mj 
fnend," and away I strode laughing. The 
old man stood by his stove ; strange to say 
he didn't seem the least angry, I had not 
cheated him enough for that, and he re- 
garded me with evident interest. 

" You're the youngest clerk but four in 
my house, Webb," he said. 

" I hope I may stay till I'm the oldest," I 
repKed, with a bow; I knew what was 
coming, but I determined to keep up. 

** Yet you've taught me a lesson, boy as 
you are," he continued, "that I haven't 
wits enough to choose a chief clerk. You 
young rascal, you don't mind Curwis, but 
you didn't expect me in to-day, did you ?" 
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" If Mr. Curwis had half the brains of 
you, Sir, we could distance every house in 
Addingham," I replied, cool enough to 
attempt a compliment. 

** I really wish I could keep you in spite 
of this, you are a most serviceable boy. 
But it would never do. There, go along, 
let me never see you here again. I shan't 
prosecute, because it would show up Cur- 
wis's management too much ; besides I have 
a lurking kindness for you. I shaU keep 
this * document ' for the present," he added ; 
but if I hear nothing against you for two 
years I'll tear it up. Not a soul knows 
about it but myself.*' 

. So ended our interview, a strange one, 
too, considering **the situation," as they 
say on the stage. I hadn't the heart to 
face the counting-house even to take my 
few things away, though I had kept up so 
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boldly. I went at dusk and had a look 
where my mother was buried, and left 
Addingham for good that night. What 
I did to sustain existence between then and 
Perceval's finding me out again does not 
concern my present purpose. I remember, 
however, reading in the paper that the mil- 
lionaire, Mr. Cohen-Perceval, had died sud- 
denly at his counting-house at Addingham. 
Mem. — I must try and get the particulars 
of this event, and any scraps of the history 
of the house from my dismissal to the old 
man's apoplectic seizure. I must try and 
unearth some of my fellow clerks who 
stayed on, or some domestic servant in the 
Addingham town, house. By the way, 
what can have become of Joe Cragg, whom 
they quartered me on when I first went 
there ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A DRUNKEN OLD MAGPIE AND WHAT HIS 

NEST HELD. 

" Let me screw thee up a peg : 

Let me loose thy tongae with wine : 
Callest thou that thing a leg ? 
Which is thinnest P thine or mine P" 

The Vision of Sin, 

" And a fine jaunt I've had to Addingham 
for nothing, and a valuable day lost," grum- 
bled Webb, walking rapidly down Whin- 
bury High Street in a state of violent 
perspiration ; ** why, old Cohen and his 
counting-house are as completely forgotten 
in A dingham as if an earthquake had 
swallowed them. If I hadn't stumbled on 
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the under-housemaid in a bedridden state 
in the county union, with no wits to speak 
of, I might have gone to no purpose. I 
remember her a smart girl in ribbons, 
keeping company with Joe Cragg ; I sup- 
pose that's why her poor wits seem to 
remember him better than the rest, and 
make her recall that he is now * down 
Waverton way.' Vague enough. Vague- 
ness, thy name is woman," concluded Webb, 
still striding along. 

" Thought he did something in rats, did 
she ? Means I suppose that he is a dis- 
reputable character of some kind. Grood 
day, Richards (this to Richards, junior, 
whom he strode past). Stay, if he's dis- 
reputable young Richards is sure to know 
him, as Waverton 's so near. Hullo, Rich- 
ards !" Here Webb turned and pursued the 
retreating Mr. Richards, junior. 
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"Good day, Webb; you see theyVe 
scratched Asphodel for the Metropolitan,** 
said Richards. 

** It's a most infernal shame," replied 
Webb, at a venture. " I say, I'll wager 
you'll know one Cragg, who does some- 
thing in rats near Waverton." 

" Of course I do," returned Richards 
proudly. " Every sporting man knows 
Joe. I saw him the day before yesterday, 
and I wouldn't have a rat of another man 
for twenty pounds." 

**Then I'm thinking of getting a few 
myself. Where's he to be heard of?" said 
Webb. 

"You ain't got no daugs," remarked 
Richards contemptuously. Webb was very 
W6ll as an attorney, but a rash intruder 
in the sacred precincts of ratdom and 
canine fancy. "You ain't a single bull, 
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and how can a man get any pleasure from 
rats without a good bull ?" 

" A friend of mine has lent me his, with 
a black patch over her eye," suggested 
Webb. 

" You won't leam much in one lending, 
nor in twenty; be a man, and buy your 
own," persisted Richards, as if he talked 
of acquiring Sanskrit. 

" I dare say you are very right," allowed 
Webb ; " but where shall I find Cragg ?'' 

" Blue Boar, Waverton. Go into thd 
stable-yard and whistle ; he's mostly hang- 
ing about. If you meet an old chap with 
a rabbit-skin cap, who spits a good deal 
and chaws straw, it will be mostly Joe. 
And I advise you as a friend," added 
Richards, with deep feeling, " to choose 
them with the longest whiskers, as being 
fiercest." 
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"Fm eternally indebted to you, I'm 
sure." And Webb hurried on. " To think 
of this old scamp being within a few miles 
of me ! I suppose I've altered since fifteen, 
and he's grown very gray, no doubt. I 
daresay we have passed each other before 
now. Well, now for Waverton. I shall 
get a fly at the station, quicker than 
waiting at the * George ' for them to put 
to. I've done one good thing in Adding- 
ham to-day, though ; I've made an appoint- 
ment with Daniel Cohen for Wednesday. 
A sulky enough chap he seemed. He evi- 
dently hates Perceval like poison, who 
clearly does not acknowledge his cousin 
any more now than in his boyish days. 

9 

He seems to be an underpaid clerk in some 
branch of the Inland Revenue. Old Jacob 
Cohen predeceased his brother, he told me. 
Well, I knew he must be dead. However, 
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I must devote my energies to my former 
chum of Waverton. Here, station fly! 
Hi, there ! Blue Boar, Waverton, do you 
hear ? and lose no time on the road." 

Webb ascended the open fly, and was 
glad of the rest which the drive afforded. 
A morning in Addingham making inqui-' 
ries is a tiring operation in itself, added to 
the natural heat of the weather and Webb's 
tendency towards obesity. 

"This 'ere's the Blue Boar, sir," indi- 
cated the driver with a whip which had 
lost its tag ; " though why blue I ain't at 
liberty to say, 'cept that pigs never is so, 
and that it may look better for the colour- 
ing. Now, don't you aggravate yourself 
by trying the front door, for it ain't no 
manner of use. I never see it open yet, 
and I've drove down teas here by the score 
in summer, when shrimps is in." 
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"Then why the dash do people have 
fix>nt doors, if they're mere dummies?" 
exclaimed Webb, warmly applying himself 
to the msty little knocker. 

Mrs. Ripple's head ultimately appeared 
at a practicable side-window, and she re- 
quested the gentlemen to be kind enough 
to step roimd by the back. 

"But why keep a front door, ma'am?" 
demanded Webb, arguing the point perti- 
naciously. 

"Lord forbid I should use that door 
every day, which my poor old man was 
last carried out, feet foremost, ten years 
back. * Livvy,' says I, in my letter to her 
— that's my daughter in London — * open it 
we must for cleanings now and then, but 
neveir for use.' " 

Webb gave up the point, and went 
roxmd. 
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" By Jove !" thought he, ** this must be 
Li via Jasper's mother. I'd best be cau- 
tious." He added aloud, "Your stable- 
yard, ma'am, is empty ; but can you direct 
me to an individual who was described as 
generally hanging about there when not 
occupied in field-sports ?" 

** You'll be meaning old Joe/' surmised 
the hostess. 

" Quite so, my dear madam ; and where 
is this ancient Joseph ?" pursued Webb. 

" He's gone to see a few of his night- 
lines in the meadow-ditches. That's him 
down there. Now he stoops. See !" indi- 
cated Mrs. Ripple. 

" Then I'll take the liberty of stepping 
down to this veteran," said Webb; "and 
perhaps you'll let the driver put his horse 
up, and prepare me a steaming glass of hot 
brandy and water when I return." 
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Webb had soon joined the old man at 
the very nasty operation of cutting a fish- 
hook out of an eel's throat. Richard's de- 
scription was accurate as to the rabbit-skin 
cap and even to the detail of the straw. 

" You don't know me, my friend ?" 

" Can't say I does ; but I ain't so many 
friends that I can afford to forget them. 
You'll be the new un we ballotted into the 
Ember Pigeons last Friday, I reckon." 

" Try again, Joe Cragg." 

** I ain't got no * again ' to try. I give it 
up," retorted Joe. 

** Do you remember a boy being chum- 
med upon you in Cohen's counting-house, 
ever so many year back ?" asked Webb. 

" What, a reg'lar wixen of a boy as wos 
always gaming of me and up to every kind 
of rigs? He wor sent away for summat 
ail^er a bit," he added, reflectively. 

VOL. III. L 
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" Your recollection is correct, my friend, 
but not complimentary. I'm the very boy. 
Look at me closer," said Webb. 

" Not a bit of yon," remarked tfoe, 
donbtfiilly. 

" I say, Joe, do yon remember how 
thick the fleas were under that staircase 
where they put us ; how they used to come 
over from the 'Mericas in the cottons by 
swarms ?" recalled Webb, playftdly. 

" I'm gormed if it ain't the lad," ex- 
claimed Joe, convinced. And he meta- 
phorically took Webb to his bosom by 
grasping his hand with a very slimy 
palm. 

" And now we'll go up to the * Boar,' 
and have a talk about old times, and you'll 
not be above letting an old friend stand 
something short ; " proposed Webb. 

" I don't want no second inwitation," 
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said Joe laconically ; and he added, in 
the form of a sentiment, ^ and never may 
old Mends meet without a cheerfdl glasi^ 
between 'em,** 

" Now, hostess,'' shouted Webb, as they 
re-entered the inn, **a similar to mvself 
for Mr. Cragg, and let it be stiffish.** 

" You give your orders like a noble- 
man," said Cragg, as this was produced ! 
" 'ealth, sir." 

** Yours, Mr. Cragg ; it quite refreshes me 
to see you. What games we used to have 
together at the old shop. How long before 
he died did you leave the old chap ? " 

** A matter of two minutes, or from that 
to three," replied Cragg, with the sen- 
tentious accuracy of the lower orders on 
trivial points. 

" Then you were in his service when 
he had his fit," said Webb; **dear me, 
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it's quite a pleasure recalling old times 
with you." He mentally added, " This may 
prove a better witness than I expected." 

" I was in his service, and in his house, 
and in his room," pursued Joe, still mor- 
bidly accurate. 

" Tell me how he was took. I'd a great 
respect for the old gentleman. You mind 
what a fancy he had for me ?" questioned 
Webb. 

" He come in by rail as usual, and com- 
plained that the train buzzed a good deal 
in his head. And that he wasn't the man 
he was, and might be took any day. And 
that he'd put off arranging his affairs too 
long, and that he felt giddy-like. So he 
was helped up into his private room ; and 
there he began opening boxes and sorting 
papers, and towards two he sent off for his 
lawyer to take orders about his will. After 
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Jhe was gone for, he rang the bell for me, 
and I found him looking very white and 
off. his head; and he said he'd seen his 
wife, and she was very angry with him; 
and he must go home directly, and I must 
fetch him a glass of water and his great 
coat. Well, I see he was very bad, as his 
wife had been dead some years; but I 
expect he'd been reading old letters of 
hers, for there was papers lying all about 
the table, and that must have set him agate 
thinking on her. But I durst not con- 
tradict him, or call any one till Fd brought 
the water. And when I come back he lay 
dead, with his face on the table; and I 
called Mr. Curwis in quietly, and he locked 
the room and kep' the other clerks out 
till the doctors came, and told us what 
we knew already. But they said it was 
quite regular, as he had gone off by sUthin 
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with a long name which they had in 
their stifficate. And, arter a time, Mr. 
Perceval come and the executioners, them 
as does with wills, though they never found 
one of hisn, and began putting httle red 
and black seals on all the boxes and the 
papers." 

" A very melancholy tale ; you'll take 
another glass, Mr. Cragg. Yes? that's 
well. Dear me, it must have frightened 
you a good deal to be the first who came 
in after he died," inquired Webb. 

" I never was cooler in my life. Mr. 
Curwis complimented me on my presence 
of mind," rejoined Joe, with evident pride. 

" Don't interrupt your drinking for me," 
said Webb, "but I want to know one 
thing; what made you suppose that the 
old man had been reading letters from his 
dead wife when he was took ?" 
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Mr. Cragg shuffled his glass about un- 
easily. "Well, I guessed it, I suppose. 
Any cove has a right to guess what's in 
another's letters," he faltered. 

'* You did nothing of the kind, I see 
you are lying," said Webb sternly. 

" Well^ 1 did just look over his shoulder 
when he sent me for the glass of water, and 
caught a word or two," admitted Cragg, 
confused by drink and Webb's change of 
manner from the friendly to the minatory. 

" You looked into these letters when you 
were alone with the dead man. I knew 
that all along ; that's why I made you say 
you were cool to convict yourself. ' 

" Well^ as I was trying to set him up- 
right I might have done so," pleaded Joe, 
now thoroughly terrified with Webb's as- 
tuteness; "but I called in Mr. Curwis in 
two seconds arter." 
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Webb produced a county newspaper. 
" Read me out a little of this, my friend," 
he said. 

Joe plunged and blundered through a 
dozen words with great difficulty. 

That will do, so I thought^ you stole 
those letters and spelled them out after- 
wards by yourself. A lot of manuscript 
you could read at a glance," he cried, 
seizing Joe. " I'm a lawyer, I am ; 
that's next thing to a policeman, only a 
deal worse, and my driver 's a regular 
policeman in plain clothes; and to gaol 
we take you if you've destroyed those 
letters." 

'' Hush," said Joe, trembling violently, 
" I haven't destroyed them. They're safe 
somewhere, only I haven't seen them many 
a year; you won't say nothing about it 
this time, considering the pals we used to 
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be." And the miserable old drunkard 
began to weep. 

** Now, look you here," insisted Webb, 
" the law's this, and I'm a lawyer, and lucky 
for you that you've come to a merciful one. 
If so be as you hand over those letters 
safe and sound, for me to deliver to them 
as they belong to, I'll try what I can do 
with them to say no more about this 
felony ; if you won't produce, we take you 
back straight now to Whinbury gaol." 

" Hush, I've got them in an old trunk 
above stairs. They was the first thing I 
could catch hold of, and I'd a way of 
hoarding things. I meant to sell them 
back to the executioners, but arter I see 
them seal up everything with red and 
black wax, I was afeard. They've never 
done me any good, curse 'em." 

" Q-et them down at once," repeated 
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Webb, ** before I have to call in the police- 
man, disguised as a driver. I should 
be sorry to see you took off afore Mr& 
Ripple." 

'* Hushy or she'll hear you ; Fll be down 
directly," and the old driveller crept up- 
stairs, and was heard rummaging above. 
Presently he returned with an old brimlett 
beaver hat, with faded crape round it, 
and he stood hiccoughing and shed- 
ding maudlin tears as he handed this hat 
over. 

" This is your title-deeds box, old kV 
low ?" inquired Webb, unable to repress a 
smile. " Are they every one in there? If 
you've kept back any I shall sure and miss 
them by something in the rest." 

'^ I wouldn't keep one about me any 
more to save my life. I believe old 
Cohen must walk, and told you I got 
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'em. I see his old dead eyes glaring 
at me as I midid his fingers round 'em. 
But I had my nerves then, and didn't 
mind. Since then I've had the horrors 
once or twice. I suppose you knew I 
had 'em all along." 

" Of course I did," said Webb, with 
strict veracity. " I know everything, 
I do, and I may have a few more 
questions to ask you some day. And I 
can tell you that if any other lawyer 
had been sent on this job but me — and 
they sent me in kindness to your feel- 
ings, because I knew you when young, 
and it might have come easier to your 
feelings to be took to gaol by an old 
friend — he wouldn't have stood on drink 
and civility, and making it all smooth and 
pleasant as I've done. He'd have just 
whipped you oflF to Whinbury Gaol, and no 
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questions asked, and then searched your 
boxes." 

Thus having spoken, Mr. Webb drove 
back in triumph to Whinbury with his 
letters, having finished a tolerably good 
day's work. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OLD LOVE LETTERS. 

** Between the sunset and the sea 
My love laid hands and lips on me ; 
Of sweet came sour, of day came night, 
Of long desire came brief delight : 
Ah love, and what thing came of thee 
Between the sea-downs and the sea P" 

Chastelabd. 

Liicy Pine to Michael Cohen. 

" Shipton, January, 6th. 

" My dear Michael, 

" Since you made me engage myself 
to you yesterday, many apprehensions have 
filled my mind. I see so many difficulties 
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now you are not by to cheer me with your 
determined energy, that I fear our love- 
making will never come to a happy termi- 
nation. Perhaps I am by nature too acqui- 
escent, too easily influenced, too readily 
dismayed. But you, love, seem to delight 
in subjugating adverse circumstances, in 
bending all opposition to your will, in 
persisting, persevering, and finally tri- 
umphing. Since our natures are so dis- 
similar it is difficult to see what attraction 
mine could have for yours, except that 
obscure physical law which impels the 
sexes to their very opposites. Anyhow, 
do not suppose, Michael, that my doubts 
arise from the lukewarmness of my affec- 
tion to you, for I tell you frankly that 
if we are prevented marrying, I will 
remain a spinster to the end of my days. 
And now for the obstacles, that you may 
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bring your strong intellect to bear upon 
them, and consider whether or no they are 
too powerful to be overthrown. And, first 
and foremost, there is my father's deeply- 
rooted antipathy to your race and religion. 
His failing health, poor man, makes him 
exaggerate all the prejudices of his earlier 
years; while the nervous irritability, so 
often consequent upon disease, makes it 
very diflScult for us to thwart him now, 
even in his smallest and most unreasonable 
&ncies. Your name was mentioned acci- 
dentally in his presence this morning, and 
it would do no good for me to repeat to 
you what he said. Sufficient to say that in 
his present state it would be, I conceive, 
hopeless to obtain his consent to our union. 
But you know, dear Michael, I will cheer- 
fully wait years for you, as, indeed, why 
should I not? as I can never, if you are 
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denied me, imagine it possible that I c^n 
ever like any one else. 

" Believe me, dear Michael, 
" Your aflFectionate 

" LuoY Pine. 

" P.8. — Now I look at your betrothal- 
ring by daylight, it is even prettier than I 
thought. I suppose it is old, and made in 
foreign parta Has it been in your family 
long ? Write soon, dear. About our next 
walk I cannot arrange yet, we are so busy 
nursing my father. If he gets worse we 
must get a regular nurse to relieve us, and 
then I shall have more time." 

Michael Cohen to Lucy Pine. 

" Addingham, January 9t]i. 

" My dearest Lucy, 

" Do not suppose I shall give you up 
for one difficulty or a thousand. It is only 
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matches of convenience that go smoothly 
from first to last. Ours is a thorough love 
engagement, and we must expect to be 
thwarted at every point. But what is there 
to be afraid of after all ? Nothing can 
separate us but your giving me up. Re- 
member this last sentence, dear, when things 
seem most black against us. Say it over 
to yourself then, and you will see how 
helpless our enemies are against us if we 
are only true to each other. My people 
are just as much against you as yours are 
against me ; for a persecuted race is proud, 
too, in its way. But what do I heed that ? 
Not the falling of a raindrop. If either 
plot against us, I can be subtle in return : 
guile can be met with guile. I do not fear 
them. Of course, if our engagement gets 
known, we shall be slandered each to the 
other by well-meaning relatives. I am 

VOL. III. M 
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too sure of you to think that this will harm 
me, but in your £sither's present state and 
humour no good could result from our pubr 
lishing our engagement yet. No, it must 
be kept strictly private at present, and I 
fear for some time to come. Now for busi- 
ness before I conclude. I love you top 
much to fear you should think me merce- 
nary in this; but I tell you frankly that 
it would be an immense advantage to me, 
poor Jew as I am, with lots of brains and 
no capital, to be able to employ your small 
fortune as a starting-point. If I could but 
get the first necessary push, I must in- 
evitably get on ; at present I am working 
for an idiot with capital, I realise large 
profits for him, but he muzzles the ox that 
treads out his golden corn, and I remain, 
on sixty pounds a-year, as poor as before. 
Do not misunderstand me, darling ; I must 
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have you even if we lose your fortune ; but 
I merely say this to show you it is worth 
temporising a little with your relatives to 
avoid, if possible, losing a sum which will 
probably settle whether I shall be poor or 
rich for life. Now, as 1 understand you, 
there is a sum of 4000Z., which, on your 
late mother's marriage, was settled on her 
children ; but the power of jointly appoint- 
ing in what proportions this sum should 
reach those children has, by your mother's 
death, survived to your father alone. Con- 
sequently, if you oflFended him by your 
marriage, he might appoint 3900?. to your 
sister Edith, and lOOZ. or one shilling to 
you. If your father dies without exercising 
this power, as he probably will, you get 
your natural half of this gross sum, as you 
two girls are his only issue. Consequently 
we must stretch every point not to oflFend 
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your father by letting our engagement 
come to his ears, and, if necessary, wait 
patiently for time to bring us help out of 
our diflSculties. I hope this business letter 
has not wearied you, but I wished, once for 
all, to make you understand the plain truth, 
both as regards what you have or may have 
of your own, and of my present poverty. 
I shall never, unless necessary, allude to 
either again; but perhaps a considerable 
part of our future action may be guided 
a good deal by the distinct apprehension 
of our relative positions. 

I do not think the likeness satisfactory, 
but I would rather have it than nothing. 
The painter has caught nothing of your true 
character or disposition. Indeed, how should 
he in a few sittings ? The idea of making 
you smiling and restless, when it is that 
strange, sleepy repose about you that fasci- 
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nates me so much. With best love, good- 
bye. 

" Yours ever, 

" Michael Cohen." 

(Then followed in the same hand, but in 
dijSerent coloured ink, the following endorse- 
ment) : — 

" I, Michael Cohen-Perceval, now of Da- 
ventry Hall, and in advanced years, having 
lately had occasion to arrange the effects of 
my dear wife Lucy, deceased last month, 
have found among her papers these letters 
of my own, written when a young man to 
her. I have accordingly inserted, according 
to their dates, her answers to the same, 
which I still possess, judging it useful that 
they should be preserved in their integrity 
in case family questions should arise. But 
I intend to make a will lliat will avoid all 
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dispute, and to provide for the femily of 
J. C. in case he dies before me." 

(Then followed a later note.) 

" My brother Jacob Cohen died the 16th 
of this month in Addingham. There is now 
less necessity of my making a will, as I was 
his executor and found no allusion in his 
papers to the question between us. He has 
been very faithful to me in this respect, 
perhaps to his own hindrance, and I honour 
his memory for it ; but of late years we did 
not get on well together." 

hucy Pine to Micliael Cohen. 

** SHpton, February 9Ui. 

" My dearest Michael, 

" My father still continues very weak, 
but the doctors say he may last for months. 
I am quite worn out with attendance on 
him, and the idea of sending me to the sea- 
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side for a fortnight, which I hinted at in my 
last letter, is now nearly determined on. 
Indeed Dr. Marston says he will not answer 
for my health if I don't go. Poor man ! he 
thinks it is all anxiety for my father ; but 
he little knows how I cry about you day 
and night, my dear Michael. You must 
endeavour to change with one of your fellow 
clerks, so as to get your summer holiday 
now, and be with me that fortnight at the 
sea; for, heaven knows if I shall be free 
again for ever so long a time while poor 
father is spared us. You must keep up 
heart, my Michael, and I know you will 
manage this. Think how happy we shall be 
all that fortnight with nobody to pry on us. 
I'm sure I shall be quite strong after it for 
a year's sorrow, at least. Good bye, dear. 

** Yours only, 

** Lucy Pine." 
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Michael Cohen to Lucy Pine. 

** Addingliam, February lltb. 

" My dearest Lucy, 

" It is glorious news that you can get 
away for a fortnight to Shorebeach. Be 
assured that I will be there every day and 
hour of your stay, even if I gave up my 
clerkship; but no need for this, for our 
governor was reasonable about my going, 
and I evidently wanted it. The Philistine 
whose mill I grind in is merciful to his 
beasts after a fashion, as he has a direct 
interest in my wits being in good gear. 
So I am wild at the thought of our hoKday. 
I suppose Mrs. Budge, the housekeeper, 
who is to be your duenna, will not be incon- 
veniently strict. I have a great scheme to 
broach to you, love, when we meet upon 
the sands, which would make our happy 
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holiday ten times more so, and would utterly 
baffle the schemes of each of our houses. 
The question will be whether you love me 
enough to listen to it, as it may expose you 
to misconstruction. But enough till we 
meet. How shall I ever get through the 
time till Friday ? Grood bye, with best love. 
It is a notable scheme this of mine — a great 
scheme — can you guess it ? 

" Yours ever, 

" Michael Perceval." 

Lacy Pine to Michael Cohen. 

" Shipton, February 28th. 

" My ever dearest Michael, 

** I am back at my duties, as a sick- 
nurse. What a fearful change from our 
enchanted fortnight at Shorebeach! And 
you are at your desk again. How strange 
it seems! There is something in very 
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great happiness while it lasts that cheats 
one into thinking it will be eternal. But, 
Michael, when I came back to this scene of 
death by inches— when I held my father's 
wasted hands, and saw his gaunt sorrowful 
eyes following me about the room — some- 
thing, you know what, smote my heart 
very, very keenly. God knows, Michael, 
if the greatness of my love for you is blame- 
able. I am confused and cannot see my 
way clearly. I am so sure of you and you 
of me that nothing can bind us more firmly. 
Were we wrong, then ? All this will be 
set right some day ; and, after all, the blame 
is with the distorted fancies of this poor sick 
slowly dying father, who views the greatest 
race in the world's narrative through the 
slanders of their mediaeval persecutors. 
No, Michael, there can never be for me any 
man in the world but you. If I have done 
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rashly, I am content to abide by it, I am so 
sure of your love. 

" Yours till death, 

" Lucy Pine." 



Lucy Pine to Mkhml Cohen. 

" Shipton, September 9th. 

" My dearest Michael, 

" Shall I ever live through this ter- 
rible trial ? I think if it were not for the 
five minutes I steal out of this sick room to 
meet you at the street corner, I should have 
died before now. The doctors say he cannot 
last another week. It is a fearful race 
between death and a new life. My poor 
dear father, is it wrong for me to wish you 
at peace ? Yet November will kill you, I 
am sure, even if you last till then, and now 
you may die comparatively happy. Yet I 
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live a life of terror, Michael, and I cry so 
much all night. I am so sorry you have 
given up your clerkship to be close to me 
here, yet it was necessary, as I may want 
you any moment. You have made every 
arrangement, have you not, for our G-erman 
voyage ? As soon as my duty here is ended, 
you know I am yours for ever. But we 
must not lose a day about starting, dear. 
Heaven grant our journey may not be de- 
ferred too long. I have had to trust Edith, 
and she is very kind, considering ; indeed, 
but for her assistance, the poor old man 
must have known all long since. She is 
able, too, to help me in a hundred little 
ways. And I am so grateful to your brother 
Jacob, as but for his aid we should never 
have been able to think of getting to Grer- 
many. I am sure he is as true as steel, and 
tell him so from me. Be outside, dear, to- 
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night, as usual. When will this end, my 
darling ? 

" Your affectionate 

" Lucy.'' 

Lucy Cohen to Michael Cohen. 

" Shipton, December 23rd. 

" My dearest Husband, 

" I shall join you in Addingham on 
Tuesday, and hope to get our little house 
there straight by the new year. With 
what a thankful heart shall I keep the first 
anniversary of our betrothal day on the 
6th ! My husband, how happily it has all 
ended, and how fearful things looked at 
one time. I have borne the journey very 
fairly, and so has the dear baby. It was 
quite necessary I should see Edith the first 
thing after my return, and I think it was 
tactful of you, dear, to be absent at our 
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first meeting. The business about my 
father s affairs is all settled : he left barely 
enough to pay his debts, and no will. My 
half of my mother's fortune will be paid to 
your account by his man of business when 
you require. I know, dear, that you will 
roll this into two in a few years for me and 
baby, you are so dear and clever. It is 
a great thing to begin our married Ufe 
without want staring us in the face. You 
got a drawing of the little G-erman church, 
did you not, dear? I was still so weak 
that morning that I could hardly say my 
responses ; but the home journey has done 
no harm; I was so happy with you and 
baby. Good bye, dearest, till Tuesday. 

" Your affectionate Wife." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BREAKING IT GENTLY. 

Ah me, this eager rivalry of life, 

Tliis cruel conflict for pre-eminence, 

This keen supplanting of the dearest kin. * • * 

The chace, the competition, and the craft 

Which seems to be the poison of our life, 

And yet is the condition of our life ! 

Olotjoh's JcLcoh, 



Punctually at ten o'clock on Wednesday 
morning did Luke Webb repair to the very 
dingy tenement of Mr. Daniel Cohen in 
Addingham. Daniel Cohen had to be in 
his oflBce by 11 A.M., so he appointed Webb 
thus early. He was a hulking, clumsily- 
made man, with very black hair, and very 
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Jewish coarse features. He wore a suit 
of official black, which was very rusty at 
the seams. 

Sarah Webb had been quite at a loss to 
account for the extremely high spirits of 
her husband on the morning that followed 
his visit to Waverton. He capered about 
the house, and joined his infant sons, Luke 
and Tommy, at their most uproarious games, 
being himself the noisiest of the party. He 
gave his office boy Bob a whole holiday, 
and five shillings to regale himself. He 
bought Sarah a new gown, and whistled 
* Rule Britannia,' chiefly insisting vocally 
on the burden of our national anthem, 
which asserts the perpetual immunity of 
Britons from slavery. By Wednesday 
morning he had, however, sobered down 
enough to repair to Mr. Daniel Cohen, 
as an attorney learned in the law, and 
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not an escaped inmate of the county 
asylum. 

Now Mr. Daniel Cohen was a morose 
man, and a disappointed man. Perhaps 
it was what he called his "bad luck," or 
more likely his dyspepsia; but the world 
had persistently gone wrong with him. 
Whatever he undertook he prophesied 
failure of, and generally managed to verify 
his own prediction by being discouraged at 
the least hitch. He had married early in 
life a woman as poor and thriftless as him- 
self; they had, of course, shoals of children, 
and very little even to feed them on ; and 
these wretched brats were daily growing 
older and more expensive. To improve 
Daniel Cohen's position he was in hot 
water with all his wife's relations, and she, 
being a weak, lachrymose woman, they, in 
revenge, continually persuaded her that her 
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husband had no need to keep her in 
her present condition of shabby-genteel 
beggardom. 

On such a person did Luke Webb wait 
this Wednesday morning, and very soon 
made out his man. The lodgings were 
filthily dirty, and children id all stages of 
undress strewed the staircase, and performed 
perilous gymnastics on the balusters. 

"You're an attorney, Mr. Webb, I be- 
lieve ? You wish to see me on some 
business connected with my late father? 
I've given you the meeting here, but I'm 
ashamed of the place, and the untidiness 
of it," began Daniel Cohen. 

" Not at all," rejoined Webb, " don*t you 
mention it. I think children enliven a 
place wonderful. It seems slavish to be 
bound to have everything on its proper 
peg, as if you was afraid to use it." 



^ 
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"I'm a needy man, Sir, why should I 
disguise it ? I'm a disappointed man, why 
should I deny it T muttered Daniel. 

" You've a fine independent spirit of your 
own I expect, which rises superior to wash- 
ing-tubs and broken candlesticks," con- 
tinued Webb. 

Daniel did not quite know how to take 
this last remark; but, as it was evidently 
intended for a compliment, he murmured, 
" Quite so." 

** Mr. Perceval ain't a poor man," began 
Webb abruptly. 

" I don't wish to talk about Mr. Perceval. 
If you suppose I envy my cousin's riches, 
you're mistaken, Sir," said the other. 

" If I never make a worse mistake than 
that, I shan't make many," thought Webb. 
He added aloud, " I was clerk to old Mike 
Cohen, I was, before I took to the law; 
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that first gave me an interest in noting up 
matters connected with your family/' 

'*Have you heard of anything to my 
advantage, as they say?" demanded the 
other, with the look of a hungry man who 
gets an invitation to dinner. "I don't 
deny a small sum would be most acceptable 
just now, when my eldest boy ought to go 
to school, and weVe had the whooping- 
cough running through the family. What 
is it ? you make me quite restless." 

"Perceval would school the boy, no 
doubt, at his own expense ; youVe his only 
belongings," suggested Webb. 

" I asked him to lend me five pounds last 
year," replied the other, fiercely. " I was 
an idiot to do so. I degraded myself for 
no purpose. He replied that small loans 
only pauperized the borrower, and made 
him less self-reliant. By heaven ! I fear 
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Tm a very vindictive man; but if I am, 
distress has made me so. If Perceval had 
only to ask me for a five-pound note some 
day-but this is idle resentment and mere 
dreaming !" 

'* You're the right sort, you are," ex- 
claimed Webb, patting him on the back. 
'* There ain't no milk-and-water forgiving 
humours about you. Supposing this Per- 
ceval was to smash up sudden from specu- 
lation or the like ?" 

*' I wouldn't give him a pound to carry 
him from a ditch to the county hospital," 
rejoined Daniel ; " he was too fine to speak 
to me when a boy, because his father was a 
great merchant and mine a small shop- 
keeper. He has treated me with an inso- 
lent contempt the few times he has been 
obliged to see me. He has seen me sinking 
into distress through my large family, and 
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never oflFered me a grain of help. I hate 
and detest and loathe and abominate him. 
Don't let me hear his name again!" and 
Daniel Cohen sat down in a two-legged 
arm-chair, with half the stuffing out, having 
worked himself into a violent frenzy. 

" Now look you here," proceeded Webb, 
" supposing you were entitled to something 
under your uncle's will, which Perceval is 
withholding from you ?" 

" I'd smash him, and drag him through 
every court of justice in the kingdom, if I 
thought so ; even if I spent every penny in 
doing so," promptly observed Daniel Cohen. 

" Ah ! you just keep that very fine spirit 
of yours, which you know I've been ad- 
miring of so much, just keep it in bonds for 
a few minutes ; and, first, I ain't clear that 
Perceval has withheld this knowingly," 
explained Webb. 
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' ** Whichever is basest to have done, trust 
him for having done it," mildly remarked 
Daniel Cohen. 

'' A very temperate and impartial estimate 
to be sure of one's first cousin," interposed 
Webb. " Though I ain't sure that I don't 
go along with you on general grounds, 
though the evidence points rather the other 
way in this case," he added meditatively. 

**I should be thankful for even a fifty- 
pound legacy," said the other, " especially 
as I know it would be wormwood to him to 
refund it now." 

" Don't you expect no legacy, for there 
weren't no will." 

*'True, I forgot that; then I fear my 
chance is worth nothing." 

" Now, you see your late father knew of 
this," resumed Webb ; " but I'd give a hat- 
ful of crowns to know if Perceval does." 
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" My dear father would never have 
allowed his son to be defrauded," insisted 
Daniel Cohen. 

** There you go leaping at XK)nclusions in 
that fine but reckless way of yours,** ex-» 
plained Webb, severely ; " if your title to 
what I am aiming at only began at Michael 
Cohen's death, how could your worthy 
father stand by and see you defrauded, 
when he'd taken it into his venerable head 
to die before his brother ?" 

**You speak in riddles," said Daniel 
Cohen, impatiently ; ** I'm of a restless ner- 
vous temperament, and I can't stand this 
suspense much longer." 

" You'll know all in five minutes. But 
as you're an excitable chap, you'd better 
hear it in driblets, and not at one gush," 
proposed Webb ; ** it might qualify you 
for the county asylum, you know, for it's 
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altogether the strangest go I ever assisted 
at." 

** You increase my agitation much more 
by this dawdling," cried Daniel Cohen. 

" Well, then, here goes," said Webb, re- 
solutely. " By the way, if you should come 
into a fortune by my means, I suppose an 
annuity of 500Z. to myself would not be con- 
sidered out of the way ?" 

" Certainly not, go on ; you torture me." 

" Then you'll just sign this little memo- 
randum to that effect," continued Webb, 
producing one, " as we lawyers like to be 
methodical. Now for it ! just you catch 
hold of your chair, and tighten up them 
fine nerves of yours, as if you was going to 
have a tooth out, or a shower-bath ! Are 
you sure you'd rather have it at one gush, 
and the details afterwards leisurely ?" 

" Yes, yes, much rather ; go on, for 
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Heaven's sake!" entreated Daniel Cohen, 

nervously. 

" Then all I've got to say is this : that 

Michael Cohen died without a will, and, if 
he had had no son, all his property should 

have gone to you as his only relative. 
And, I say, he had no son, legally speak- 
ing ; for Lionel Perceval was born a month 
before he married ; so you ought to be one 
of the richest men in Slopeshire !" 

" My God !" said Daniel Cohen, " I can't 
bear this so suddenly!" and sank back in 
his chair. 

And amid a clatter of children, who ran 
in to render assistance and tumbled over 
one another, it was discovered that Daniel 
Cohen had fainted dead away at the news 
of his good fortime. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SLOPESHIRE SINGS, HYMEN HYMBNiEE. 

" And this young beauty, round and sound 
As a mountain-apple, youth and truth 
With loves and doves, at all events 

With money in the three per cents ; 
Whose choice of me would seem profound :" — 

Le Byron de no8 Jov/rs, 

Two events of nearly equal magnitude 
were at this time wafted about on Shan- 
terian rumours, and ultimately become con- 
viction upon the somnolent mind of Slope- 
shire society. Perceval was coming for- 
ward for the county with every chance of 
being returned without opposition, and 
Perceval was going to be married to Miss 
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Jessie Amesham. Slopeshire was stirred 
to its sleepy depths when it heard it. Mrs. 
Shanter was in great request. She flew 
from house to house, lunching generally. 
The Major's horses were worn out with the 
nocturnal banquets to which his fair spouse 
was bidden. He declared that since he 
was quartered in Dublin with Bryce, Ma- 
loney, and Cattle, he had never seen 
such hospitality. His wife was all sweet 
enthusiasm : " Such a dear girl, and so 
pretty, and he so good-looking and clever, 
and altogether a most desirable match. 
She had known that it was going on for 
ever so long, but then the silly children 
could not make their minds up; absurd, 
was it not ? when they were both so deli- 
ciously fond of each other ; but that warm- 
hearted, disinterested creature Jessie was 
not the kind of girl to give a man en- 
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couragement^ however much she really 
might care about him;" as Mrs. Shanter 
had reason to know was the case here. 
And she had feared " that it might have 
injured the sweet girl with a man of Per- 
ceval's sensitive honour and refined gentle- 
manlike feeling, had it come to be known 
that that odious young Butler, who behaved 
so scandalously soon after, had insulted her 
with proposing ; not her fault, poor thing, 
unless it is a fault to be pretty and attrac- 
tive ; but it had all turned out right, and 
the wedding was to come off in a fortnight 
at Mr. Dunt's at Crab Moss with full choral 
service, and there were such settlements on 
both sides, the lawyer told the Major it 
was quite a credit to be employed in draw- 
ing them; though how the Major picked 
the lawyer up except in some billiard-room, 
which he would always slip into, if she did 
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not keep an eye on him." And had they 
read " Poor Mr. Plumpton's retiring ad* 
dress ; quite touching, was it not ? * hoping 
in warmer climes to bear about con- 
tinually the image of his late constituency ; 
and that he had reason to believe that the 
mantle would fall from his shattered frame 
upon worthier shoulders, who, though 
sprung from British merchant princes, had 
cast in their lot for several generations 
with the time-honoured landlords of Slope- 
shire.' Poor Plumpton's left lung quite 
gone they tell me, much if he ever reaches 
Mentone ; and they were going to get up a 
silver fish-knife to him for having damaged 
his health in the public service." 

Thus, with sparing punctuation and 
crowded emotions, did the female Froissart 
of Slopeshire epitomize the current topics 
which then agitated the county mind. 
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How these two events — Perceval's public 
announcement of his coming forward for 
Slopeshire — and his engagement to Jessie 
Amesham came to pass, we must go back 
a few days in this narrative to explain; 
for, even in Slopeshire, a few things hap- 
pened without the privity of the omni- 
scient Shanter. 

Webb had duly seen King Butler and 
given Perceval's messages; the old man 
blustered a good deal at first to Perceval's 
imperturbable emissary. Webb allowed him 
to froth and foam away his wrath in oaths 
of a very heterogeneous description ; then, 
as Bang paused for breath, calmly re-stated 
the fact of the fraudulent second mortgage, 
showed him Perceval could sell him up at 
any moment, and suggested that if he 
would propose Perceval for the county he 
might rely on the leniency of his creditor. 
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Once or twice when Webb thought he was 
going to land this wary old fish on the 
bank of compliance, he broke away again 
cursing to the middle deeps; but Webb 
was patient, and at last the squire gave up 
and began to cry, saying he was an old 
man and his children had brought him to 
this pass. That Perceval was a damned 
Radical and half-bred Jew, but to save 
the family credit he would propose him 
ten times over. He should be in a better 
world in a few years, and what would the 
Tories be able to do for him there ? A 
singular view of a future state, to which 
Webb professed himself unable to reply. 
He then made Webb have a glass of wine, 
and became very confidential about his 
complications and accounts and rent arrears ; 
to wind up, he got completely stranded in 
a complicated story about an arbitration 
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case concerning unexhausted improve- 
ments with a tenant named Fy vie. Lastly, 
he ultimately parted from Webb with re- 
luctance, though having threatened to kick 
him down stairs several times during the 
earlier part of their interview. 

The squire's compliance was notified to 
Perceval by that night's post, and on the 
following day Perceval wrote to Plumpton 
to issue his retiring address at his earliest 
convenience. On its appearing in a few 
days, Perceval began to canvass the county 
publicly. Most of the squires disliked him 
and pretended to be indignant at his com- 
ing forward ; but his chief strength lay in 
the fact that no one could be got to oppose 
him with anything like the stake in the 
county which he possessed. In the first 
excitement Dunstew rode over to Chip and 
aroused Chip to action; they both then 
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proceeded to Mr. Wafflers, whom they 
found in a feehle state of mind superintend- 
ing his horses being singed. Chip then 
slapped him on the back, and told him he 
was their very man for the crisis, and Dun- 
stew said that, considering the position of 
Waffler's uncle, there could not be two 
opinions as to the fitness of his coming 
forward. Whereupon Wafflers became 
troubled, and the form of his countenance 
changed, and he said they were very kind, 
but he'd rather not ; but they might as well 
come in and have some pale ale as they had 
come over so early ; so that in a political 
point of view their mission must be con- 
sidered a failure. Neither could they in- 
cite Wafflers to commit himself at lunch on 
the leading questions of the day ; indeed, 
having made one remark in which he evi- 
dently confused church-rates with pew- 
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rents, nothing more, perhaps wisely, would 
he say ; so Chip and Dunstew departed, and 
shook off the dust of their feet against him 
as a renegade to the Tory cause. 

One of Perceval's earliest, and to him 
most important, calls was upon Lord 
Dobbleton, with one member of whose 
family we know Perceval was upon rela- 
tions which would have prevented a shy 
man going there. But diffidence was not 
a failing of his, and he rather took a plea- 
sure in forcing himself upon Agnes Aston 
through the unconscious instrumentality 
of her father. On this occasion, as Lord 
Dobbleton insisted on his staying to lunch, 
Agnes was obliged to receive him and give 
him the very tips of her fingers to shake. 
Perceval was, however, in high spirits, 
real or assumed, and chattered away with 
her father during the meal. He made in- 
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cidentally Bome disparaging remarks upon 
James Butler, and hinted again at the old 
scandal as markedly as he dared in her 
presence. And once Agnes Aston detected 
him shooting a sideways glance at her to 
observe the eflfect of his remarks. This so 
annoyed her and increased in her mind 
the suspicion of Perceval's being connected 
in some way with the enclosure to her of 
Mary Weston's letter, that, as Perceval 
opened the door for her on rising from 
table, she could not avoid saying to him — 
" You are a magistrate, Mr. Perceval ?" 
^' I have that honour, Miss Aston." 
" Why is there no punishment for anony- 
mous letter- writing ?" 

" Why do you ask me ?" with a touch of 
the old insolence of the school-gate. 

" What's that Agnes is asking about, 
magistrate's business ?" inquired Lord Dob* 



^ 
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bleton from the luncheon-table, as Miss 
Aston vanished. 

" She supposed you and I, my lord, were 
about to discuss quarter-sessional topics, at 
which a lady's presence would be out of 
place," returned Perceval, without moving 
a muscle of his face ; and he conversed with 
the peer in much animation for another 
quarter of an hour and departed, Lord 
Dobbleton having assured him that he 
wished him all success in his canvass. 

But Mr. Perceval's hilarity seemed to 
forsake him somewhat on his ride home. 
He walked his horse slowly along the lanes 
and seemed in no hurry to reach Daventry. 

" So she suspects me," he mused ; " I 
wonder what on earth has given her a 
clue? I don't care; let her suspect me. 
She can never prove it. She daren't even 
speak to her father : I can see that. She 
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can't hurt me, but I suspect she must detest 
me nicely by this time. Well, hate only 
can't break bones. I made a mistake about 
proposing to her; I'd no idea she was 
really so sweet on this Butler. She can 
never marry him, as he will not inherit 
anything but liabilities. But then it's 
equally clear that this is a decided little 
lady that thoroughly knows her own mind 
and who will never marry me. Well, if I 
get in — as I'm likely to do — without being 
Dobbleton's son-in-law, it doesn't matter, 
after all, so much. I fancy my impertur- 
bable Miss Agnes will, however, have just 
one sharpish twinge of feminine jealousy 
if I marry the fair Jessie forthwith. The 
two hate each other cordially; and this 
coupling James Butler's name as the re- 
jected of Jessie, hasn't, I'll be bound, in- 
creased Miss Agnes's esteem of her sup- 
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posed rival. I don't believe the story. I 
believe it was a ruse of Jessie, through the 
veracious Shanter, to bring your humble 
servant to book. Well, I may as well 
marry her. She's ready enough, and pretty 
enough. If Fm to do it at all, I may as 
well now ; I shall get Dunt's influence (by 
the way, he can second me) ; I shall give 
a kind of eclat to my nomination by carry- 
ing off the prettiest girl of Slopeshire at 
the same time; and I shall stir fire and 
fury in the breast of the model Miss 
Agnes." The result of which cogitations 
was that in a few days Perceval and Jessie 
Amesham were seated in the very shrub- 
beries in which James had begun his in- 
terrupted confession. And Miss Amesham, 
who had been ready to marry Perceval at 
any moment during the last two years, 
there and then, after much maidenly hesi- 
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tation, was persuaded to accept the suitor 
whom she considered the perfection of 
manly beauty. They were far too practical 
a couple to talk much tender rubbish, or to 
have recourse to tears and pocket handker- 
chiefs when these preliminaries had been 
adjusted. But Miss Amesham was really 
proud of her. lover s good looks and posi- 
tion, and fond of him too, in a measure, 
after her own fashion — that is to say, 
as likely as she ever was to be fond of 
any one. So they two walked back to 
the house arm-in-arm, and announced the 
coming event to Mr. Dunt in a perfectly 
cool and unembarrassed manner. Dunt de- 
clared that it had been the wish of his 
heart for some time past, yet he looked 
singularly uncomfortable for a man whose 
fondest prayer had just been accomplished. 
But the two lovers didn't mind him a bit ; 
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so he shuffled away shortly to write letters, 
muttering that it was about the chilliest 
day he ever remembered, and proceeded to 
indite a long letter to his trusty Richards, 
claiming his promise to accommodate him 
shortly with a nice little sum. Then, after 
a time, Jessie and Perceval, finding they 
had nothing to say to each other that 
would not keep, thought they might as 
well save a post by knocking off a few of 
the letters inevitable under the circum- 
stances. So she wrote to her dressmaker, 
and to Mrs. Shanter, and Perceval desired 
his family lawyer to communicate with Mr; 
Dunt's and to repair at once to Daventry. 

Mrs. Shanter arrived next day, soon after 
cock-crow, in tears and a glass-coach. In 
fact, if our lovers were deficient in emotion, 
she showed enough for both. She sobbed 
so loudly on arrival that Dunt sent down- 
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stairs to say that there was plainly some- 
thing wrong with the yard-dog. She 
strained Jessie Amesham to her bosom 
with one arm, while she reached the other 
spasmodically to Perceval. She entreated 
her ever-dearest Jessie not to agitate her- 
self, which there seemed little danger of 
that young lady's doing. In a word, she 
made herself generally useful, as she was 
meant to, as a kind of emotional scavenger 
to all parties concerned ; and she was in- 
valuable in making the household believe 
that a marriage was really arranged in 
earnest, which they would have had some 
difficulty in realising from the mere con- 
templation of the principal persons in- 
terested. 

So, as we began our chapter by saying, 
in time all Slopeshire came to know that 
Perceval would marry Jessie Amesham and 
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be their new representative in Parliament ; 
and all Slopeshire agreed that Mr. Perceval 
was a very successful man and much to be 
envied. The needy squirelings somewhat 
complained that the only heiress in thfe 
county should be absorbed by the richest 
commoner therein, and the county beauties 
murmured that so pretty a girl should have 
money; and Chip said that Perceval had 
the devil's luck ; and Dunstew said that the 
devil was a Jew himself and favoured his 
nation; and WaflBers said he was dooced 
glad those chaps hadn't frightened him 
into coming forward ; and fat little Webb 
said nothing, but sat in his office at 
Whinbury forging thunderbolts for Daniel 
Cohen, while all Slopeshire sang, " Hymen 
Hymensee !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PROSfPERO's SPELLS CRACK. 

That was a god, and is a lawyer's clerk, 
The rent roll cupid of the rainy isles." • 

Tennyson. The Lake., 



About a fortnight after, Miss Amesham 
and her intended were consulting with 
her guardian round the fire-place in Mr. 
Dunt's drawing-room. At a short distance 
from this confidential group, as not wholly 
one of them, nor not wholly excluded, sat 
Mrs. Shanter, with a sympathetic face, 
adding a variegated paw to the Newfound- 
land in her worsted-work frame. 

" And that, Mr. Dunt," continued 
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Perceval, "completes, I believe, the pre- 
parations for our nuptials. I settle two 
thousand a year on Jessie as jointure ; 
half she will lose on second marriage. The 
lawyers tell me it's usual. Then all her 
own property is of course secured besides 
to her separate use." 

" I don't think you need be so nervous 
about my marrying again," pouted Miss 
Amesham, with a look of angeKc sweetness. 
" I've told you it's the usual thing," re- 
turned Perceval drily. " We musn't mix 
up law and sentiment, my dear Jessie." 

" I'm sure, Mr. Perceval," exclaimed 
Mrs. Shanter, from her canine studies, 
''that if any unforeseen providence were 
to remove you in an untimely manner — 
which isn't the least likely, as you are too 
good and prudent ; and inquests, and heart 
diseases, and horrid things of that kind. 
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are generally brought on by people's own 
perversity — that the dear child would wear 
the most unbecoming caps, none of your 
make-believe fly-away things, which rather 
attract than not; and see literally no one, 
except possibly the clergyman for a rubber, 
for the end of her sweet life, and think of 
nothing but flannel petticoats and alms- 
houses ; so that any cutting down of in- 
come would be quite superfluous and only 
detrimental to the incurables of the district, 
dear girl, now wouldn't you, Jessie ?" Thus 
ran in Mrs. Shanter to her rescue with 
greater readiness than tact. 

" I have had my answer, Clara dear," 
said Miss Amesham, demurely; "Lionel 
is almost my lord and master already." 

" Well, we'll dismiss that topic, then," 
persuaded Perceval, " I don't think there's 
anything else to mention, is there, Jessie ?" 
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" There are Mr. Dunt's own accounts 
about my aflFairs, perhaps," suggested Miss 
Amesham quietly. 

" Exactly," assented Perceval; *'what a 
head the dear girl has." 

" The dear girl has," chimed Dunt, in 
monotonous chorus, fidgeting about on the 
fire-rug. "I'm very glad you mention 
this now, dear, oh ! I'm uncommonly 
obliged to you ; it might have quite slipped 
my memory." And he began chafing his 
hands together in his old way when he was 
ill at ease. 

" You see, Dunt," said Perceval briskly, 
" Jessie keeps us all to our bearings ; but, 
as regards these accounts, merely as a 
matter of form you know " 

" A mere matter of form, of course ; 
quite so," ejaculated Dunt. 

" I suppose there will be no diflSculty 
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in your getting them balanced, say in a 
month," pursued Perceval. " Stay, there's 
nothing like naming a day, and so saving- 
further trouble. We'll say at 12 o'clock, 
on the 18th, my lawyer shall wait on 
you. Quite as a matter of form, you 
know " 

" I believe," stammered Dunt, "that my 
man, Mr. Oldsquare, is overdone with 
business just at present. I should Uke to 
consider him a little ; we'll say this day 
two months, my dear Perceval, if you don't 
object ; there, I'll make a note of it at 
once " 

" Why put it off?" inquired Perceval, 
" as it's such a mere matter of form. Old- 
square won't be two hours over it." 

" As you please, as you please," muttered 
Dunt, " the 18th by all means." 

"And the new carriages meet your 
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approval, Jessie," said Perceval, passing 
to another subject. 

" Fm sTU'e the springs are like air," 
interposed the rapturous Shanter, " it's 
like floating on the clouds to ride in one ; 
then the motto on the scroll round the 
arms on the panels, I can't think how 
they ever make the colour stick on such 
a slippery surface. What a dear language 
the French is, how nicely it rolls out, * Par- 
venant,' does it not ?" 

" I'm sure you're very good to me, 
Lionel," said Miss Amesham. 

" Then I sign the lease for the house in 
Belgrave Square to-morrow." 

" Oh ! you happy couple ! " chorussed 
Mrs. Shanter. 

*' You see, Jessie," he continued, '^ when 
I'm in Parliament we shall naturally be 
half the year at Daventry, half in London ; 

VOL. in. p 
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and nothing gives one such a good intro- 
duction to the London world as a house 
in a fashionable situation. The price is 
certainly high, but I need not allow any 
considerations of economy to keep me from 
what I really want.'* 

*^ You are as magnificent as a Prince to 
me, Lionel," answered Miss Amesham ; ^' I 
own it will be a satisfaction to have a 
house in a better quarter than that Aston 
girl. The idea of Lord Dobbleton remain- 
ing north of Oxford Street !" 

" Then let me see," considered Perceval ; 
" yes, there's one thing more, the diamond 
tiara and necklace. That's to be set by the 
end of the week. They had to send abroad 
for a better selection of stones than they 
had in stock, hence the delay." 

** I say, Perceval, you are going it!" 
exclaimed Dunt. 
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" I assure you I am doing nothing I 
cannot well afford," he returned, rather 
pompously ; " I consider all these accessories 
of my future wife's comfort and ornament 
as material parts of my own position." 

** That's exactly what I tell the Major 
when he objects to any little outlay that 
I make upon myself," urged Mrs. Shanter. 

" Altogether, Jessie," said Perceval, " I 
think I can offer you as good a position as 
any gentleman in Slopeshire, no peer of 
the realm even excluded." 

" I'm sure, Lionel, I don't think your 
position weighs very much with me," re- 
plied his intended. 

" You're a dear disinterested angel," 
exclaimed Mrs. Shanter, " and how I shall 
miss you both when you're gone to conquer 
the great London world, just as you've 
conquered our poor little Slopeshire one 
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long ago. When I have nothing to do 
but drive the Major mto Whinbury every 
afternoon, I shaU tlimk of you in the parks 
and London drawing-rooms." 

" Yes, I flatter myself we shall get on," 
said Perceval, complacently. " And now, 
Jessie, is there any objection to my fixing 
the ceremony for the 14th ?" 

" Just as you wish, Lionel," replied 
she. 

" In fact," concluded Mrs. Shanter, 
" you're the dearest and most prosperous 
couple I ever saw. Everything goes well 
with people like you, and you deserve it. 
It*s wonderful how well Providence knows 
whom to favour. Altogether I'd as soon 
think of any misunderstanding putting you 
two dear creatures wrong, now that you 
enohantingly in love with one 
as I should expect*' — here Mrs. 
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Shanter paused, and looked round the room 
for a simile — " as I should expect that 
servant, who has just come in for Mr. 
Dunt, to stand up and forbid the banns." 
Now this was all very nice and facetious 
of Mrs. Shanter, but that Mr. Dunt had 
been somewhat hastily and urgently sum- 
moned, was, however, certain, and he 
accordingly left the happy pair still over 
the discussion of their matrimonial plans. 

" Who the deuce wants me ?" he de- 
manded restlessly of the servant as soon as 
he got outside the door. Dunt had had his 
own anxieties lately. 

" Legal gentleman, sir, name of Webb, 
of Whinbury." 

" From Richards, 1*11 be bound," re- 
flected Dunt " If this is to back out of his 
loan, I'm done." He added aloud, ^^ Is he 
waiting in my. study ?" 
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The legal gentleman was waiting in 
the study, and there Dunt found him. 

Webb greeted Dunt with vivacity. 
" Morning, sir, morning. Not the honour 
of being known to you personaUy, name 
Webb. Seen you often at our local gas 
board, and in company with Bichards, in 
our High-street" 

" Well, what does Richards say about 
it ?" asked Dunt, nervously. 

" I don't know what the relative * it' 
agrees with, as we used to say at school," 
proceeded Webb; "and, whatever view 
Richards may take about this unknown 
term signifies uncommon little, for I don't 
come from him.'' 

** Then have the goodness to state your 
pleasure," rejoined Dunt, more loftily, now 
he was relieved from the fear of Richards' 
proving recalcitrant. 
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" Now, look you here, Mr. Dunt, you're 
a pleasant gentleman" (he didn't look it), 
" and Fm so, too, in my own way, and at a 
himible distance arter you, being an indi- 
vidual who has always took his pride in 
doing the unpleasantest jobs in the plea- 
santest manner compatible without dete- 
riorating from the execution of their solid 
business. Consequently if I, in putting a 
letter into your hand from my employer, 
should occasion any rumpus between you 
and relatives, present and to be ; you bear 
in mind this 'ere metaphysical distinction, 
which will be found uncommon soothing if 
angry feelings should afterwards arise, — 
that it's my business, and not me, that's 
the occasion of 'em." 

And Mr. Webb having, with some ora- 
torical triumph, delivered himself of this 
exordium, placed a letter into Dunt's rather 
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trembling hand, and whistled several bars 
of *The Cottage near a Wood,' by way 
of putting Dunt's thoughts into a pleasing 
train as he perused it. 

The letter ran as follows : — 

" Addingham, Thwr8d4vy. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Though I have not yet completely 
matured my plans for the recovery of the 
whole personal and real estate which was 
supposed to have descended on the death, 
intestate, of the late Michael Cohen-Per- 
ceval, Esq., of Daventry Hall and Adding- 
ham, to his reputed son, Lionel Perceval, 
now of Daventry; yet, as my evidence 
is virtually complete, I am content to 
stretch a point in order to prevent the 
sacrifice of the happiness of so estimable a 
young lady as your ward. Miss Amesham, 
is on all hands allowed to be. As I hear 
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that Mr. Perceval is hurrying on this 
match, I think it only right that Miss 
Amesham and yourself should be informed, 
before the irrevocable step of matrimony 
has been taken, of Mr. Perceval's exact 
position. My case lies in a nutshell; 
Lionel Perceval being the illegitimate son 
of Michael Cohen-Perceval, does not take 
a sixpence under his reputed father's in- 
testacy. I have the date of Lionel Perce- 
val's baptism in the village church register 
at Lahnstein, in Germany, and the date of 
the marriage of Michael and Lucy Cohen, 
from the same source. The baptism ante- 
dates the marriage three weeks. The 
pastor's daughter is still alive, who states 
that, in consequence of the child not being 
expected to live, this rite was, at the 
mother's urgent request, hurried on. I 
have also letters which passed between 
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Michael and Lucy Cohen during their 
courtship, which supply a tolerably con- 
nected history of the whole transaction. I 
have only to add, that I shall commence 
the necessary proceedings against Mr. Per- 
ceval early next term, and my legal ad- 
visers tell me there is no reasonable doubt 
of my ultimate success. I have communi- 
cated with Mr. Perceval, at Daventry, by 
this post; but I have judged it better to 
send this by a legal personage, who will, if 
necessary, answer all further inquiries, as 
I am anxious that your niece should have 
tlie fullest facilities I am able to afford for 
ascertaining at once the real status of her 
iij tended husband. 

" I remain, dear Sir, 

" Yours very obediently, 

** Daniel Coelen." 

To H. Dunt, Esq., Crab Moss, Ember, 
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Dunt sank down into the nearest arm- 
chair after perusing this, and literally- 
gasped for breath. 

'* Ah ! we're quiet enough now as we're 
exhausted," thought Webb to himself, as he 
studied the efifect of the letter on Dunt 
with the curiosity of a mental anatomist. 
" We shall be roaring out, I expect, in 
a minute or two, and then it will be all 
oaths and whirlwind." 

The reaction did come soon enough, but 
not exactly in the form that Webb had 
prophesied. Dunt sprang upright from 
his reclining position, as if his arm-chair 
had become suddenly red-hot ; and, tilting 
head foremost at the doorway, much after 
the manner of the harlequin's exit through 
a trap-door in the panel, burst it open 
somehow, and vanished helter-skelter, leav- 
ing Webb in sole possession of his study. 
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" Well, I didn't think it would have 
acted exactly in that way," he mused, very 
little discomposed at the occurrence. "I 
never see one exactly took like this before. 
He'll be tearing in now to break it gently 
to his niece, the old HanwelL I wish 
I'd collared him firm while the collapse 
was on him." 

Dunt had, indeed, bounded away back to 
the upper regions, and rushed into the 
drawing-room with his hair flowing behind 
him, and the letter fluttering in his hand. 

" He's going to have a fit," cried Mrs. 
Shanter, when she saw him tear past her, 
overturning the worsted Newfoundland in 
his frame. 

" What freak of your guardian is this, 
Jessie?" demanded Perceval. But Dunt 
thrust in between him and his ward, and 
stood glaring at Perceval with the queerest 
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expression. ** Don't go near him, Jessie," 
Dunt gasped at length ; " we're all cheated 
and swindled, my poor child ; he's an im- 
poster^ an adventurer, that only wants 
your fortune, when he hasn't a penny of 
his own." 

** What march-madness is this, Mr. Dunt ?" 
answered Perceval, insolently. ** Come, 
Jessie, you're mine now, I take you from 
this house at once; and high time too 
when its owner turns Bedlamite." 

Miss Ameham glanced from one to the 
other with the utmost consternation. 

*' Oh, my poor darling," said Mrs. Shanter, 
rushing forward and seizing Miss Ame- 
sham's hand ; ** I saw it all from my New- 
foundland at the window ; and I never see 
that man Webb drive up anywhere in a 
gig, but I am sure something dreadful is 
going to happen; and if the horse was 
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white instead of chestnut^ it would be qtiite 
the Revelations ; but that's not it ; be drove 
up in a gig to tell me how much the Major 
owed Richards ; and then again bow miidi 
he'd run up in brandv-and-water at the 

George and r 

"Who talks about Webb?" said Per- 
ceval, turning upon Mrs. Shanter angrilvy 
with now a still deeper shade beginning to 
creep over his face. 

^^ I don't suppose that any chap can talk 
about Webb — not to do him justice — 
so well as that distinguished member of 
a learned profession himself/' responded 
Webb in person, suddenly appearing at 
the door, and bowing blandly to the 
company. 

"So you are in this plot, too, you hoimd?*' 
scowled Perceval ; " remember you must be 
fond of gaol, indeed, to meddle against me." 
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** You Ve set my missis against me, which 
is worse nor being sent to prison, and 
turned my house upside down, and you've 
treated me like a dog, and ordered me 
about like a jackal, and bullied me worse 
nor an Italian boy does his Guinea pig ; 
so now I'm going to gaol for a holiday, 
Hip, hip, hoaroor ! Sorry to give my feelings 
vent afore you ladies ;" he added, calming 
down again, " but the sight of him always 
sets me on. Give him the letter, Mr. Dunt, 
let's finish these mutual compUments and 
get to business. He's missed his letter with 
being from home." 

Perceval did read it through, and drew 
a long breath at the end of it, beyond this 
he showed no visible emotion ; he drank 
off a glass of water from the table, and 
then seemed to give himself a kind of shake. 
Anger had made him very pale by this 
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time, as he always was when angry, but 
his voice was collected enough. 

" Look here, Mr. Dunt,'' he began, coming 
forward, " I am ready to excuse your late 
extraordinary rudeness to myself, when I 
know that you have been worked upon by 
the written and spoken lies of a gallow's 
knave like this — " 

"Hadn't the lady better see the letter 
too ?" broke in Webb, ** or we shall seem all 
talking gibberish to her." 

The suggestion was so reasonable that it 
was complied with at once by Dunt. 

" There, my poor deluded girl, read that," 
Dunt cried, " read every word of it ; to 
think what an escape weVe had, and him 
so well spoken of in Slopeshire !" 

Miss Amesham did read it in consider- 
able trepidation, but she kept her head 
enough to ask at the end — 
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'' Who is this Daniel Cohen ?" 

" His father's only nephew, and now bis 
only living relative, if he don't count, as 
he doesn't," replied Webb, promptly. 

^* Is this true, Lionel ?" she questioned. 

" The blackest set of lies ever invented 
by a needy relative, backed by an all but 
convicted felon of an attorney," replied 
Perceval stoutly, without a shade of hesi- 
tation. 

"Isn't the other lady to have her turn 
at the document?" proposed Webb, indi- 
cating Mrs. Shanter ; " she don't seem eager 
to see it at all," he added in his peculiar 
humour. 

" No/' said Perceva], ** it don't concern 
her. She'd have these lies trumpeted all 
over Slopeshire in an hour." 

Mrs. Shanter in her virtuous surprise 
at this unprovoked attack, rose in her 

VOL. III. Q 
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matronly dignity to turn and rend Per- 
ceval. 

- The Major shall hear of this language, 
Mr. Perceval," she began loftily. 

"And abandon gin and billiards for 
ever, at the power of my rhetoric," sneered 
Perceval. " My good soul, if he hasn't the 
wit to keep you at home, he is too cautioiis 
to take up every quarrel your noble reck- 
lessness of accuracy would involve him in." 

" And this," said Mrs. Shanter, rising on 
the wings of passionate eloquence, " is the 
end of all IVe done for Slopeshire these 
many years. This is what it is to be sought 
after, and to try to amuse one's neighbours. 
This it is to have hardly a respectable 
luncheon-table within miles which is but a 
desert without me; to have kept up the 
moral tone of the neighbourhood ; to have 
watched the sacredness of the marriage- 
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bond; to have striven against upstarts 
from Addingham, and kept our Slopeshire 
ladies firm in resolving never to encourage 
such interlopers by the least social civility ; 
and then to be called names in the language 
I have this day ! Good bye, dear Jessie ! I'm 
going ; this is no place for me, if Mr. Dunt 
stands by and twists his thumbs about only 
in that idiotic manner. Good bye^ dearest. 
I pity you the temper of that man." And 
Mrs. Shanter disappeared, and her absence 
was felt rather a relief than otherwise. 

"And now," resumed Webb, ** having 
given my employer's letter, and nobody 
having any questions to ask me, I'm obliged 
to take my leave of the present amiable 
company." 

"Stay," said Perceval, "you cur! An- 
swer me one thing. Was it your sole idea 
to ferret out all this plot of lies ?" 
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" It's curious your wanting to know, as 
they are mere lies," replied Webb ; " but I 
don't mind telling you it was. And now 
I've something to ask you." 

"'Ask away," rejoined the other. 

" You consider yourself a successful man, 
I believe, Mr. Perceval — a lucky man, I 
may say?" inquired Webb, in a certain 
tone of quiet triumph. 

" Why, you idiot, what irrelevant non- 
sense is this ? I am a lucky man in every 
way, or would it be worth your while to 
forge these documents?" answered Per- 
ceval, in his old insolent tone. 

" Then, this is all before I go," returned 
Webb ; " mark me. Miss Amesham and 
Mr. Dunt. His luck 's turned." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISS JESSIE IS FULLY EQUAL TO THE 

OCCASION. 

** Dispose thy loves in reaJms of mellow flowers : 
Truth is not fooled to make his stay with thee. 
Thy faith is but the burnish of the hours. 
And freedom is a nobler thing than love, 

So let me be 
Free as the cloud or river to remove." 

Though Perceval had affected to carry it 
all off with a very high hand during the 
awkward disclosures of the letter which 
Webb bore, he started off to Daventry the 
moment after Webb departed with a very 
curt farewell to Dunt, and not a remarkably 
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affectionate leave-taking with Miss Ame- 
sham. 

Now, few people found themselves in a 
more embarrassing situation than did the 
fair Jessie when her lover had departed. 
Her guardian she found worse than useless 
in advising her at the present crisis. Dunt's 
nerves were utterly unhinged by the events 
of the morning, and beyond vague declama- 
tory distrust of everything and everybody, 
he could not articulate anything, much less 
enter upon any consecutive train of reason- 
ing. However, single-handed as she was, 
the cool-headed Miss Jessie proved fully 
equal to this most awkward emergency. 
The first thing she did was to stop Mrs. 
Shanter from going, and retain her as an 
aide-de-camp and co-adjutor. This lady 
was readily persuaded to countermand her 
horses, for her ears were itching to knnw 
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the upshot of these events. The next thing 
Miss Amesham did was a bold stroke, and 
entirely on her own responsibility. She 
telegraphed to Mr. Oldsquare to repair by 
the first train next morning on most urgent 
business to the Addingham Railway station, 
where a letter of instructions would await 
him. This she had plenty of time to write 
after despatching the telegram, and she 
therein stated succinctly the contents of 
Daniel Cohen's communication to her guar- 
dian, and bade Mr. Oldsquare at once repair 
to Daniel Cohen's and his legal advisers ; 
and endeavour with his utmost legal acumen 
to ascertain what kind of case they had 
against Perceval, and report to her at once 
the result. This exemplary young lady, 
having thus done all she possibly could, felt 
much relieved and supported, and when she 
had suggested to the butler that Mr. Dunt 
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had better be persuaded to go to bed, and 
that functionary easily had effected this 
persuasion, the two ladies adjourned in 
dressing-gowns to Miss Amesham's boudoir, 
and, fortified by green tea, held a council 
of war late into the night. 

"You see, my dear Clara," urged Miss 
Amesham, *' there never was a girl more 
awkwardly situated than I am with respect 
to Mr. Perceval after the events of to-day." 

*' You have given up calling him Lionel, 
then T suggested Mrs. Shanter, somewhat 

slyly. 

" Don't be tiresome, Clara, what can it 
matter which I call him to you ?" continued 
Miss Amesham. " But it would be an im- 
mense thing if I could manage not to write 
to him till I got Mr. Oldsquare's report." 

*' Who wants you to write ?" demanded 
Mrs. Shanter. 
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" It will seem so odd, you know, if I don't. 
The natural thing would be for me to write 
an enthusiastic letter protesting that no 
change of circumstances could ever alter my 
feelings towards him ; but you see that 
would come rather awkward if he was to 
lose the trial after all : and then, you see, 
I've let one post go by already, which 
doesn't look like an impulsive girl who is 
ready to welcome poverty," mused Miss 
Amesham. 

'' You'd still have your own two thousand 
a year," said Mrs. Shanter. 

" Yes, and sink into a second-rate Slope- 
shire squireen's wife, with one old battered 
rattle-trap driven by an antediluvian coach- 
man, and shoals of children's heads under 
the apron. No, thank you, Clara; why 
Lionel would be intolerable on a narrow 
income and in seedy clothes, if he couldn't 
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have his horses and cigars ad libitum. I 
dare say I, too, should be peevish if I had 
to bully the butcher in person and keep 
down the cook's perquisites. You see, I am 
candid, my dear, and don't let my affection 
for Lionel blind me." 

** You are an admirable far-seeing girl," 
chimed in her toady ; " I wish more would 
take example by you. Either your self- 
command is perfectly wonderful, my dear, 
or Mr. Perceval has never seriously touched 
your heart after all." 

** But there you are mistaken," pursued 
Miss Amesham ; " I really do care for 
Lionel. I admire him like a handsome 
statue. I like the air and dash with which 
he carries his wealth off. I approve the 
way he dominates and binds other men to 
his will. Indeed I half like the insolent 
way he has when put out." 
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" Why, this is really the romantic school- 
girl after all, Jessie," exclaimed Mrs. 
Shanter. 

" No, but hear me out ; therefore I say 
frankly I would rather marry Mr. Perceval 
on half his present income — say fifteen 
thousand a year — than James Butler on 
thirty ; so far, then, I am disinterested, and 
really like the man and not his position." 

*' So you don't mean to give Mr. Perceval 
up, after all ?" reasoned Mrs. Shanter. 

" Let me end, Clara, I beg of you," pur- 
sued Miss Amesham, somewhat testily; 
** but I say that Lionel, as a rusty squireen, 
would be quite changed in character from 
Lionel, the leading man in Slopeshire : so I 
should find I had not married the man I 
liked so, but something quit^ different." 

" I hold it the one certain and golden rule 
in marriage," observed Mrs. Shanter, snif- 
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fing the way the wind was likely to turn, 
'*that no man has a right to marry any 
girl, if by so doing he lowers her social 
standing and curtails her luxuries and en- 
joyments." 

" For," proceeded Miss Amesham, " how- 
ever much fine talk there may be about sen- 
timent and disinterestedness, the question 
is always regarded ultimately on her side 
as a question of equivalent. I own it seems 
much of a muchness to me to marry a man 
for a fine voice as for a fine house. You 
marry a clever man, either because his 
cleverness will some day enrich him, or 
because his cleverness will give you position 
without riches ; which is much the same as 
choosing a poor peer for mere rank." 

" And how does all this bear upon Mr. 
Perceval's sentence to stay or to go to- 
morrow," enquired Mrs. Shanter, naively. 
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**I shall act," said Miss Amesham, de- 
murely, " entirely by the report of my legal 
adviser. I shall not allow passion or preju- 
dice to influence my decision ; except so 
far," she added, " if Mr. Oldsquare's report 
is neither very much for or very much 
against Lionel,— if, in fact, he thinks that 
the trial may go either way, — then I'll give 
Lionel the benefit of the doubt and risk it 
by not dismissing him, because I really ad- 
mire him, after all, you know, very much." 

Mrs. Shanter murmured that such con- 
duct was too beautiful for this world, and 
that her sweet Jessie deserved a large esta- 
blishment and unlimited income, if ever 
girl did, for general sweetness and angelic 
prudence. Then, as she saw Miss Amesham 
had had enough of her, she departed after 
an affectionate good-night. 

But the indefatigable Jessie had. not yet 
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concluded her task for that day. " I can 
write the rapturous letter easily enough," 
she reflected to herself when Mrs. Shanter 
was gone, " in ten minutes after Mr. Old- 
square's report. The other letter won't be 
so easy to write; so, in case I should be 
hurried to-morrow, why should I not sketch 
out something like what I shall say to^ 
night ; if it's not wanted I can but bum it, 
if it is wanted it will be written all the 
better from my having ample time to think 
it over." Consequently before she retired to 
rest she produced the following effusion : — 

'* Dear Mr. Perceval, 

" The events of this morning have 
so saddened and shocked me, that I do not 
think I can again ever be the lighthearted 
girl whom you were once good enough to 
honour with your love. It is not that I 
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mistrust lest the ultimate issue of this trial 
should dispossess you of Daventry and your 
father's fortune ; indeed my own inde- 
pendent position would render any such 
protest unnecessary on my part. I feel 
sure this plot will come to nothing. But 
I am guided in the step I am about to take 
partly by the entreaties of my guardian* 
whose refusal to sanction any engagement 
on my part must^ in my orphan condition, 
weigh with me as heavily as the veto of 
a father. But more even than this, I felt 
this morning that you had not that unre- 
served and utter trust in me, without which 
it would be a mere mockery in us to con- 
tract a more sacred bond. I say, therefore, 
deliberately that, for the good of both, all 
must be over between us. It is better so, 
Lionel — I may call you so for the last 
time — far better. You will always com- 
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mand my esteem, and the most earnest 
wishes of mine for your future welfare shaH 
be yours. I trust also you will allow me 
to be a friend with her whom you ulti- 
mately select as your wife ; as, I assure 
you, that any one in the least way con- 
nected with your fate will have no common 
interest to me. I venture to feel assured 
that you will accept this termination of our 
engagement as final, and that you will re- 
ceive this letter in the same spirit as I have 
written it to you. You will then perceive, 
I feel convinced, that for my former reasons 
I have been prompted to take this step by 
a real and earnest desire for your per- 
manent happiness not less than my own. 
(>9od-bye. 

" Believe me, ever, 
" Tour sincere friend and well-wisher, 

"Jessik Amesham." : 



> 
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It is only necessary to add that by the 
evening of the following day the energetic 
Mr. Oldsqnare had reported to Miss Ame- 
sham his opinion of Daniel Cohen's ulti- 
mate chance of success ; he had been 
received ver, co».teo»dy «.d feniehed 
with every particular, when he had stated 
on whose behalf he acted; being merely 
required to pledge his honour that none of 
these details should by his instrumentahty 
permeate to the opposite party. In a word, 
Mr. Oldsquare told Miss Amesham that, 
though the law was always uncertain in 
even the plainest cases — ^a fact which by 
itself made the law so interesting a study — 
yet he must state his unbiassed conviction 
that Mr. Daniel Cohen had a very strong 
case indeed. Having thus delivered him- 
self, Mr. Oldsquare retired. Whereupon 
Miss Amesham sighed once or twice, but 
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not very deeply, and inquired with great 
deliberation what time there was to the 
going out of the post. On being informed 
that it only wanted twenty minutes, she 
remarked that, luckily, she had finished 
her correspondence before Mr. Oldsquare 
arrived, or she would infallibly have missed 
that post. One lett,er of some importance 
alone remained to be sealed and directed. 
The first operation she accomplished with- 
out dropping any wax, and the direction 
ran in a very firm hand to Lionel Perceval, 
Esq., Daventry Hall. This the unconscious 
country postman in due time bore off in 
his wallet. 

Our readers will agree with us that there 
never was a young lady who possessed in a 
superior degree to Miss Amesham a well- 
regulated mind, doubly fortified by great 
decision of character. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GUTTING THE CITADEL. 

" Th^i let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play. 
For some mnst watch while some mnst weep, 
So nms the world awaj." 

Ha/ndet, 

The once sprightly and animated Perceval 
looked considerably out of feather as he 
leant with both his elbows on his writing- 
table at Daventry, and even mffled some 
of his ambrosial, seldom-displaced locks with 
his restless fingers. Miss Amesham's letter 
lay open on the table before him. 

" So she falls from me too, the jade/' he 
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meditated. " Well, I might have known the 
girl ; there is nothing in that to surprise me 
much. She only acts according to her in- 
stinct and nature. Has the luck really 
turned with me, as that knave Webb said ? 
I daren't smash him now, he knows, till IVe 
got through this other business, as the less 
inquiry the better among my father's papers 
and affairs till this is done with one way 
or another. I wonder which way it really 
will go? I always suspected there was 
something not quite explained about my 
birth, or at the immediate period of it. 
Why else should my mother always have 
insisted on making me a year younger than 
my father did ? Why would she never tell 
me the actual ;town I was bom in, and 
always put me off with a vague "Ger- 
many"? Then there was this old dried- 
up uncle of mine ; I suppose, now, he knew 
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it too. I remember I had one day thrashed 
this same precious cousin Daniel of mine, 
and the old man reading me a lecture ; then 
on my growing insolent, boy as I was, and 
calling him a dirty old shopkeeper, he told 
me there and then I might one day be 
thankful to be even a dirty shopkeeper's 
son. But I took it for the mere drivel 
of his dotage then. Well, let me look this 
in the face. Suppose it goes against me. 
Clearly the sooner I begin to realise air I 
can the better. I must begin transferring 
my savings at once into the Dutch funds 
under an assumed name. Yes, I had better 
go abroad at once. I can't bear the prying 
looks of these grinning Slopeshire idiots 
while all this is impending. Curse them, 
how the dogs fawned upon me in my hey- 
day, with their long pedigrees and empty 
purses. Then if I am already away when 
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this is decided, my worthy Daniel cannot 
catch me to squeeze the last drop by way 
of back rents and profits. Yet, I shall go 
abroad at once. I shan't do so very badly, 
if I can get all my ready money and accu- 
mulations quietly transferred ; and my being 
abroad will lend a colour to this, besides 
enabling me to shut up house here at once, 
and so save the half year's rental which 
must come in before this is settled. Yes, 
I'm better away on every reason. I must 
get some handy little Jew from the city 
down at once to help me to realise and 
wind up as quietly and eflFectually as pos- 
sible. I'm determined the excellent Daniel 
shall find the citadel completely gutted 
when he does march in in triumph, if he 
does so. Of course, if Daniel should lose, 
I merely come back from abroad as if 
nothing had happened. In that event I 
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shall have merely stayed away out of deli- 
cacy at an unpleasant junction of affairs. 
I shut up house because, being over-scrupu- 
lous, I doubted if my large income was 
really mine to spend, and so on. Slopeshire 
receives me again with open arms, and 
then let my enemies look out for them- 
selves ; for, by heaven, I will make Webb, 
the fair Jessie, and young Butler, smart for 
this. Plumpton I really bear no grudge 
against. I shall keep him in his seat at 
present, at any rate, till the trial is over. 
No use my wasting my resources in elec- 
tions till I know whether I have funds 
enough to sit or not. Plumpton shall issue 
another address, saying that his left lung 
is so much better, that his medical advisers 
have given him leave to hold by his old 
constituency for one more session. So much 
for him. By the way. Miss Jessie, you've 
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done me one rather good turn by your 
temporary acceptance of my unworthy ad- 
dresses. I can now realise the carriages, 
diamonds, and lease of Belgrave S(juare, 
merely on the ground of our engagement 
bemg off without incurring a shadow of 
suspicion. Small thanks to you, my bright- 
haired vixen. I suppose I shall be sup- 
planted by the intellectual Wafflers in your 
sweet maiden fancy.** 

Thus communed Perceval with himself 
in his study at Daventry, having akeady 
engaged the best legal assistance on his 
side, and being resolved to dispute the 
claim of Daniel Cohen inch by inch. Much 
of his above meditation, we may premise, 
was in due course of time carried into 
effect. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RITES OP PEUDAL LIBITINA, AND HUGH 
NICE FEELING SHOWN AT THEM. 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighten fools 
The way to dusky death." 

Macbeth, 

Old King Butler rose one morning preter- 
naturally early, as was his wont, and as 
many people do who lead a life of strenuous 
indolence. The earlier the squire rose, the 
worse was the squire's temper, and recent 
events had given a more than usually ex- 
plosive tendency to those highly nitroge- 
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neons particles of the old man's mental 
constitution. His first act was to knock up 
Negus his farm-hailiff; now Negus slum- 
bered along with certain ploughmen and 
boys over a hayloft, and the throwing 
large stones at the hayloft door till Negus 
emerged, continuations in hand, was a fine 
invigorating exercise for a country gentle- 
man of sixty-five, wherewith to inaugurate 
his avocations of the day. Then with the 
still sonmolent Negus at his side began a 
restless progress through the estate with 
the main view of detecting oversights and 
derelictions in the work of the wretched 
hinds employed about ; so the squire strode 
lustily along, sustained by the sweet antici- 
pation of being able to catch out some bird- 
keeper boy at least ten minutes behind 
time in appearing on the loamy scenes of 
his labour. 
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The squire kept up a running commen- 
tary to Negus as he passed from place to 
place, which that functionary answered by 
grunts and nods for the most part; for 
the wary bailiff thoroughly knew his 
master, and, when out of humour, any 
too vehement assent to his opinions often 
angered King Butler as much as contradic- 
tion; as by assenting too eagerly the 
listener seemed to claim the origination of 
the dogma for his own. 

** Look at that disgraceful gate-post, and 
three pales out of the hedge since last 
Wednesday. They've been climbing over 
here to cut hazel rods and disturbing my 
pheasants,— there are no rights of pro- 
perty in England now worth having ; when 
a gentleman's hen-pheasant can't even 
hatch her own eggs without having a lot 
of working class scum creeping through 
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hedges to look at her. Whose goslings 
are those ? Pidger's ? Eh ? sixteen of 'em. 
They're pasturing on my wastes, I'm Lord 
of the Manor here ; and I ain't going to be 
eaten out of house and home by a pack of 
rascally cottagers, who cost more in repairs 
than they bring in by rent. They're 
trespassing, I tell you. Drive them off, 
Negus, don't be all day about it ; confound 
you. Pidger's wife got the fever, did you 
say ? Well it's to be hoped it will spread 
to his children, as it's nice mild weather for 
it ; and they'll get it done with. So Drip 
wants a bigger cottage, does he? Why 
don't he come up to the Hall at once and 
turn me out, since he is such a gentleman ? 
He has two rooms, hasn't he? Well I'm 
not answerable if he chooses to have eight 
children ; I don't force him to stay if he 
isn't comfortable. Goes two miles to his 
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work already ? Why, curse it, man, does 

he want to take his work home with him 

like a milliner ? Says the roof leaks, does 

he ? I tell you what it is, Negus, every 

^idle dog who chooses to take an idler wench 

and breed like a rabbit, thinks in these 

radical days he has a right to make the 

landlord wrap him up in cotton wool and 

feed him with early asparagus. Look at 

that boy in the brook, fetch him here. I'll 

commit you, you young rascal, I saw you 

poaching myself, and I'm a magistrate. 

Search his pockets. What's that ? a bottle 

of sticklebacks ? That's only his artfulness, 

he's got a trout somewhere. Don't let me 

catch you again. Is that Bunnion, the 

keeper, cutting weeds in the stew -pond? 

You think it is. Why the devil can't you 

say one thing or the other? Here, step 

out ; it is Bunnion, and I gave the order 
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last Wednesday to have this cleared, and 
he*s only started at it this very morning. 
There never was a landlord with such a set 
of drunken, slovenly, impudent rascals em- 
ployed under him as I am. Confound you, 
Negus, don't answer, for I won't bear it; 
here, you Bunnion, here, damn it and blast 
it,, come out of that this minute." 

A shaky rheumatic old keeper waded 
to the pond side and crawled up the bank 
slowly to where the squire and Negus 
stood. 

" Here come closer, or you're so deaf 
you'll make me burst with shouting. Hang 
you, don't stand dripping over me like a 
Newfoundland dog^ Why wasn't this job 
done before ? 

" Please, squire, I couldn't get the 
scythes off master Honey-bone," replied 
Bunnion in a quavering voice. 
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** How long have you been over it ? It's 
a lie about Honey-bone." 

" Bible-truth, Master," returned Bunnion, 
" I'm been a matter of three days." 

" Mark this, Negus," shouted the squire 
triumphantly. ** Here's something under 
three roods of water that this lazy over- 
fed rascal acknowledges in a brazen way 
to have been three days clearing from 
weeds." 

" It be main cold work for an old man," 
pleaded the decrepit Bunnion; "it do 
strike cold to the witals after a hour or 
more on* it. I be most done, squire, with 
rheumatics, and it's bad work this even 
for one who's young, and whose hands 
don't shake like mine." 

" Here's a discontented rascal," ex- 
claimed the squire furiously, " here's a 
chartist demagogue, coming it over me 
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with his age; how old do you call your- 
self?" 

" I be nigh sixty-two, squire." 

" And three years younger than me," 
shouted the squire in a violent passion. 
" G-et back into the water, you dog, this 
instant, and I shan't stir till I've seen you 
clear this pond out, if I and Negus stand 
over you till next Sunday." 

" You wouldn't be so ready to do this 
job," replied Bunnion sullenly, and he 
crawled back into the water, " though you 
be so hale, squire, you'd sicken soon of it." 

" Do you mean to contradict me, you 
scoundrel?" shouted the squire; "do you 
mean to say that in ten minutes I couldn't 
do more at this than you've done in ten 
days, you crawling hypocrite ?" 

"I should like to see' ee," replied the 
ancient Bunnion with a malicious grin. 



^ 
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The squire made no further ado, but, 
livid with passion and violently heated, 
plunged in up to his waist, and seizing the 
weed-scythe from the hands of the aston- 
ished and unresisting Bunnion, told him to 
go to the devil ; as^ he supposed the gentle- 
men must now do all the work and the 
clods sit at home in satin. He laboured 
away desperately for ten minutes and then 
came out, of course quite drenched and 
thoroughly exhausted, and Negus had much 
ado to get him back home. He shivered 
80 much on his arrival and looked so 
ghastly that Mrs. Butler at once got him 
to bed and sent off for the doctor, but before 
his arrival the squire had an apoplectic 
seizure, and James was at once telegraphed 
for from London, 

As James was unluckily away from 
Portlock-street when the message arrived, 
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correcting proofs in the office of the Hen- 
roost, it lay several hours unattended to; 
once received, he of course took the first 
train down to Slopeshire, but before he 
could arrive the old squire was dead, 
having never recovered consciousness after 
his first seizure. 

Now, afi people are peculiarly sensitive 
in Slopeshire on the subject of proper pomp 
and observance being shown in the obse- 
quies of the departed ; it was determined 
that the late King Butler should be drawn 
to the family resting-place in Ember Church 
with all the circumstance that befitted a 
deceased territorial magnate of Slopeshire. 
Both James and the lawyer Mr. Oldsquare, 
whom he had summoned to his aid the day 
after the squire's decease, having dis- 
covered the real mess of affairs by even 
the few arrangements which necessarily 
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preceded the funeral, were naturally averse 
to lavishing on undertakers the small 
remnant which would barely, they sus- 
pected, meet other exigencies; but the 
feeling of the family was so strongly 
against them that they were forced to 
succumb. 

So, on the morning of the funeral, the 
meat and drink for all comers was perfectly 
unlimited both in the Leece servants'-hall 
and in the Leece dining-room. What re- 
mained of the old squire was in due time 
drawn from his own door in a very showy 
piece of upholstery by four very creditable 
plumed black horses. Then followed the 
mourning coaches containing the male elite 
of the county, including the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, Mr. Dunt, Sir Wafers Teabury, arid 
Mr. Plump ton, and many others of the 
highest Slopeshire consideration, who have 
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already figured in these pages. Behind 
these followed the tenantry of the deceased 
squire, two and two, on whatever nags they 
could procure from the plough or from the 
shandry. As ready money was so very 
flush at Leece, these were each provided 
with a hlack scarf at the expense of the 
family ; so that they presented a very im- 
posing array. A Lodge of Odd Fellows 
and the boys of the Ember Grammar 
School brought up the rear. 

As the procession moves slowly along, 
striking awe into the simple inhabitants of 
the cottages on the route, let us see what 
some few of the typical mourners, both 
carriage and horse company, are saying. 
For instance, in the second moumiug coach 
(in the first went James, Lord Dobbleton, 
and PJumpton), sit forward Sir Wafers 
Teabury and Tobin Muffler, Esq., and sit 
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back the inevitable Dunstew and the irre* 
pressible Chip. 

" Well, well," said Tobin Muffler, in his 
heavy pompous naanner, throwing himself 
suddenly back on the stufiFed cushions so 
that the coach swung violently; *'it's a 
pretty sight and a deal of very nice feeling 
shown. It keeps landlord and tenant to- 
gether, this sort of thing: I can't bear a 
man being put into the ground as if he 
were ashamed of himself. Did you ta6te 
the Madeira ? it was uncommonly nice." 

Sir Wafers Teabury here gave several 
snorts, which was a way he had when 
about to give utterance to something im- 
pressive. Chip and Dunstew became im- 
mediately all polite attention. " I have 
' not one word to say against the Butlers," 
^ he began, breathing heavily ; " nor have I 
. anything to correct in the good taste of to- 
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day's proceedings, when all is going oflF so 
nicely ; and the hospitality has been princely 
— quite excellent. But I must say, that 
when such an upstart as Mr. Slime Grump- 
ton, presuming on an invitation to a party 
*— I mean a melancholy ceremony, like the 
present — forces himself upon my acquaint- 
ance during the accident of our selecting 
oiu* gloves from the same box simul-^ 
taneously, — a man in the iron-trade, whom 
I have avoided for years, years ; I say it is 
unpardonable, unbearable." 

** James Butler ought never to have asked 
him," urged Chip, warmly. " It is an 
insult to the best gentlemen in Slopeshire 
to associate on terms of equality with so 
pushing a person." 

"Why couldn't he have ridden among 
the tenantry, if nothing would content him 
but coming ?" demanded Dunstew, fiercely. 



^ 
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"I should be unwilling/' pursued Sir 
Wafers, mildly, and in a tone of forbear- 
ance, ^* to create any unpleasantness on so 
touching an occasion as the present ; but if 
I had been shoved into the last mourning- 
coach but one with that iron-man, as I saw 
them put Dets and Cubbington, two most 
respectable magistrates and landowners, I 
would have burst the coach*door open, and 
tramped on my feet every inch of the 
way." 

Passing down the line of crawling 
coaches, and avoiding the ominous last but 
one, in which sat the unfortunate man of 
iron, glared at by three indignant Slope- 
shire magnates, who would neither speak 
to him or in his presence, we come to the 
last coach which the family doctor divided 
with the family lawyer, Mr. Oldsquare. 

" In fact, continued Mr. Oldsquate^ 
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•'what with stupid, dull extravagance, 
which there is literally nothing to show for, 
and the worst head for accounts which I 
ever saw, the old man has left his affairs 
in the most precious muddle I ever had the 
ill-luck to try to disentangle." 

** Pig-headed old idiot !'* replied the man 
of medicine- " I wish he*d jumped into 
that pond, as he did from sheer obstinacy 
and thinking he could do everything 
better than any one else, some ten years 
back, and then things would not be so 
hopeless for poor James Butler as they are 



now." 



" I don't mind telling you, the place must 
go," resumed Oldsquare, " I shall get the 
bills up at once. What's to become of the 
girls, I don't know." 

** Why, what a lot of tom-foolery this 
is," protested the doctor, angrily : " the 
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old bankrupt ought to be sent to the ground 
between eight deal boards provided at the 
' parish expense, if he had his deserts. Now 
there has been guzzling and drunkenness 
enough during the last five hours to de- 
vour half the future income of the whole 
family." 

"It's all part of the same system; this 
ra^ of squires, my good Sir, are getting 
used up very fast," remarked Mr. Old- 
square. " Why, to show the set they are, 
they have been giving the cold shoulder 
to Slime G-rumpton all the morning, who, 
between ourselves, I expect is going to buy 
the estate." 

Among the mounted files of tenantry 
rode our old friend Fy vie, flanked on his 
right by Negus. Both these gentlemen 
bore rather heated faces, and looked most 
inappropriately jovial. They had both 
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been among the foremost among the ale 
tankards below-stairs at Leece. 

" He wor a main, hard, old, miserly flint," 
said Fy vie. 

" I never see one go agin his tenants so," 
replied Negus. 

" The best mourners here is them he owes 
money to," facetiously continued Fyvie ; 
" and I spect there 's many eno' on *em, and 
their sorrow 's real enough, for they must 
feel now they've little chance of being' 
paid." 

Both gentlemen enjoyed this joke ex- 
ceedingly, and lolled in their saddles for 
some minutes through excessive laughter. 

" What made him lep into that there 
pit ?" resumed Fyvie. 

'* Cantanker," said Negus laconically. 

"He wor the wicioussest, closest^ old 
cantankersome chap it ever fell to the 
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lot of John Fyvie to witness. He*d sell 
anything; peaches, rabbits, or eels. He 
couldn't manage his own business, and 
wouldn't let poor folks manage theirs. 
He'd take the roof off a cottager sooner 
nor lose his rent, and he'd grudge a poor 
man a few stones from his brook, or a 
widder a few sticks from his covers. I 
don't see nothing good about him, nor does 
any one else who has the spirit like me to 
say what I think." 

The best part of the proceedings at Em- 
ber Church would have been rather out of 
order in these ritualistic days ; but Slope^ 
shire expected a funeral oration, and the 
Reverend Mr. Smoothboy, Incumbent of 
Ember, was not the man to disappoint 
so influential an audience. We do not 
intend to inflict any but a small sample 
of this memorable harangue upon our 
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readers. We may, however, mention that 
it was afterwards printed by express desire, 
and dedicated with permission to the Lord 
Lieutenant. Here is a specimen bit : — 

" The memory of the just is precious, it 
replenishes the earth. Like as the in- 
fluence of the fruitful rain, the example 
of a good man diffuses contentment and 
good feeling both within his own immediate 
home- circle and among his friends and 
neighbours. Especially, my brethren, as 
he whom we mourn was called by Provi- 
dence to an exalted station, connected with 
a noble house by the ties of wedlock, and 
endowed from his fathers with a consider- 
able estate. Truly the memory of the just 
is precious. The last calm years of a ripe 
old age had glided peacefully away in 
fostering a grateful tenantry with more 
than parental care. The striver saw. him 
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and ceased. The widow blessed his shadow. 
He frequently acted as an honorary poor- 
law guardian. His end was occasioned by 
the generous wish to assist an aged de- 
pendent in a task unfit for old age and 
Weak health. But he has fallen like ripe 
fruit from the tree, and his son and son's 
sons would do well to emulate, if not to 
equal, so noble a specimen of a British 
country gentleman." 

Thus with varying comments, private 
and oflScial, was old King Butler deposited 
on his own particular shelf in the family 
vault at Ember Church, and left to sleep 
with his fathers. And the coaches trotted 
back more merrily than they came ; and 
the tenantry for the most part galloped 
and even raced back, for the good funeral 
cheer had wrought with most of them. 
And the Lodge of Odd Fellows dined 
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together at an adjoining public; and the 
G-rammar School dispersed to leap-frog in 
the churchyard, it being whole holiday^ 
and squires, farmers, mutes. feUows, boy. 
and tag-rag, gradually melted away and 
were seen no more. One little ceremony 
was a typical conclusion of the day. Wh^ 
everything was over, Mr. Oldsquare's rusty 
little clerk stepped quietly to the lodge 
gate and pasted thereon a printed bill ; 
announcing to all it might concern that 
the noble estate of Leece Court, with the 
mansion, gardens, park, preserves and ap- 
purtenances of that palatial residence, was 
to be sold. 

For more than ten days succeeding the 
funeral was James closeted morning, noon 
and night with Mr. Oldsquare among his 
father's papers. Here confusion was worse 
confounded, and intricacy made mOre in*- 
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tricate. It was the most dreary, hopeless 
task in the world, and seemed intermin- 
able, bnt at last they got a pretty good 
idea of what the old man's debts and 
liabilities really were. In one respect 
was their trouble considerably lighter than 
they anticipated, for Mr. Slime Grumpton 
came forward with a very generous oflFer 
for the whole estate, which they closed 
with at once. Not to trouble our readers 
wiih too much detail, James found that, 
after every stick had been sold and the 
land paid for, he could pay his father's 
debts, mortgage, bond, and simple contract 
in full, he could purchase an annuity of 
200/. a year for his mother, and arrange 
that his sisters and she should migrate to 
a small house at Cheltenham ; and he found, 
moreover, that he had just one thousand 
pounds in pocket for himself to begin the 
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world with. But, as Leeoe Court had been 
entailed, many Slopeshire squires were 
angry with James for selling it ; angrier 
still with the presxmaptuous Slime Grump- 
ton for daring to buy out an old family and 
come among them. They laid the ban of 
excommunication on all of their class who 
should give Grumpton bread, or offer him 
fire or water. So Grumpton abode in their 
midst with a leprous taint of iron mould 
upon him. And Mrs. Shanter viewed him 
from afar, and shouted " unclean, unclean.** 
How James began the world with his 
thousand pounds we shall leave our con- 
cluding chapter to tell. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A MARRIED COUPLE BOUim FOR MELBOURNE. 

** And on her lorer^e arm she leant, 
And round her waist elie felt it fold. 
And far across the hills thej went 
In that new world which is the old." 

The Day-Dream, 

The magnificent emigrant ship Victoria 
was just beating out of Southampton 
Water, bound to Melbourne. The groups 
usual to the place and occasion thronged 
the deck. One couple alone we are con- 
cerned with — evidently a newly-married 
couple — for they are watching the reced- 
ing shores with sad faces, hand-in-hand. 

VOL. III. T 
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" And are you sure, Mary, that you are 
quite happy? that you are content to 
go forth with me, and let that old country 
fade from us for ever ?" he began. 

'* Dearest husband, you know that long 
ago there was no other man in the world 
for me ; that I would have followed you to 
the world's end long ago. Why, my silly 
running away to Bremicham meant only 
this, and how utterly I loved you, James." 

" And does my little wife see now,'* he 
continued, leaning over her tenderly, '* how 
wrong it was of her to come away that 
second time, and why I would never take 
her to my chambers again ?" 

" Oh, James," said Mary, hiding her 
face on his arm, '*I was, indeed, a foolish 
girl, but I trusted you so; I trusted 
you so." 

"And you see, dear, now, quite clearly," 
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he resumed, '* how we could not help leav- 
ing England, for my relations would never 
have treated you with equality, and your 
relations would have never left you alone, 
and so, perhaps, have annoyed me." 
. " Yes, James, it is much best and wisest," 
continued Mary, meekly; "but I fear I 
have dragged you dovra from your proper 
station to marry me." 

" There are many men high in the world 
who pass through life and never make one 
girl love them," answered James. " Even 
to those, who succeed in this, it never 
happens to any more than once in a life- 
time ; and, let a man be only sure that a 
girl loves him, and he is a fool then to let 
any difference of station separate them." 

*' I liked your cousin Agnes so," pro- 
ceeded Mary. *' She was kinder to me 
than your sisters, James. T know they 
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meant it well, but they somehow made me 
feel the difference; and your mother, too, 
was rather stately to me. But Agnes I 
shall always love, and keep her little 
present." 

" My sister Carry is to marry Mr. 
Plumpton almost directly. I am glad of 
this, as she could not have borne poverty 
well, poor girl," said James. 

*' And is that dreadful Mr. Perceval still 
abroad ?" inquired Mary. 

" Yes, dear ; and, till he returns, they 
say Plumpton will keep his seat," answered 
James. " But Webb told me it was much 
if ever he came back, as they've got some 
more papers, which make it even more 
certain than before he must lose his case. 
Webb expects to become a rich man by 
this. I am glad for your sister's sake." 

" I am sorriest to leave Sarah, of all of 
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them," said Mary ; " and now tell me about 
our new little home so far away, dear 
husband." 

'' Well, Mary," he continued, " I can but 
repeat again, that a college friend of mine 
out there has seen to the purchase for me, 
and it's a tidy little farm, with a cosy little 
house, not very far up the country; and 
that he got it dirt cheap for even there, 
where land is always cheap to our notioriH. 
So that if we don't like it we can change, 
and, most likely, get something for our 
bargain." 

" Oh, James," she said, ** as if it whh 
possible I should not like the first little 
house of my own, and with you there !" 

" Well, love," he pursued, " all we've 
got to do when we get there is to stock it, 
and you'll turn into a very pretty dairy- 
maid^ and I into a hard-working sheep- 
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farmer ; and, perhaps, Mary, there may be 
some little hands, after a bit, to help ns." 

And Mary kissed her husband for answer, 
and the good ship stood out to sea; and 
the stars came out, and the coast of Eng- 
land faded behind the haze upon the purple 
sea. 



** My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard." 

( 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



THE END. 
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